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EDITORIAL NOTES 


OME of our readers may remember that two years ago we 

suggested that, in the absence of a Ministry of Fine Arts, 

a consultative Committee on Design might be appointed to 

which the Departments should refer all questions which might 
be termed esthetic arising in connection with Government manufacture. 
“A consultative committee,’ we observed, “of three or four experts 
(they could be found in our great museums) with a technical adviser, 
could produce a welcome and an inexpensive revolution in a year.” 
Our original argument arose directly out of the gross failures, and the 
one notable success, of the war medals. We suggested that the design— 
and the execution in so far as it bears on quality—of medals and coins 
could not possibly be satisfactory so long as it was left to the haphazard 
decisions of chance civil servants, admirals and officials. We went on to 
urge that were such a committee, with suitable sub-committees, at work, 
all sorts of other things, from the Great Seal to postage stamps, from 
decorations to military barracks, might easily be improved. A few months 
since we returned to the argument after Sir Charles Oman, rather tardily, 
had brought up in the House the defects of the new coinage, defects 
which have now been largely eliminated. We had no sooner made those 
later remarks than we learned that a committee such as we had proposed 
had already been appointed by the Crown to deal with one aspect of 
the question and was busily and fruitfully functioning. 
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HE Committee, which is a very strong one and includes great 

authorities on numismatics and heraldry, may be described at present 
as an Advisory Committee to the Mint. The Mint, as we understand, is 
in future to strike all medals as well as all coins : no more of this work 
is to be done at Woolwich Arsenal, the wrong sort of factory for work 
like this. The Committee will be in constant touch with the Deputy 
Controller of the Mint and with representatives of Departments who 
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are getting medallic work done—the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Board of 'T'rade, and so on; and it is to be hoped that every Department 
will co-operate heartily. The first result of the Committee’s operations 
is, we believe, a greatly improved set of designs for the coinage of one 
of the Dominions. 
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HERE is plenty to be done in this one Department. We may be 
allowed to quote our words of two years ago : 


The fate of the whole medallic art is really in the charge of the State. Let 
any man who visits the British Museum look at the cases of Great Seals from the 
eleventh century onwards. Let him compare the (unhappily defective) seal of 
Ceeur-de-Lion with the florid, overcrowded monstrosities of Edward VII. 
There has been a progressive degeneration. We don’t know who chooses the 
design of the Great Seal ; we fancy that the Lord Chancellor has something to 
do with it. Nor do we know who passed the sample specimen of the Order of 
the British Empire, a smudgily-made affair which looks as though it had come 
out of a Christmas cracker. But, taken as a whole, we may conjecture that the 
quality of design and manufacture hitherto secured in all these official medals 
and decorations has been the result of a rather haphazard collaboration between 
those who don’t know and those who don’t care. 


There is scarcely a thing made by the State, armaments not included, 
which is not ugly and shoddy ; there is scarcely a thing which might not 
profitably be referred to an Advisory Committee such as this. 
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W: do not know how far the present conception of the Committee 
extends. For ourselves, whilst we do not wish to be in too much 
of a hurry and are content that the urgent Mint problems should be 
dealt with first, we should like it to be conceived as the nucleus of 
a larger organisation, as a Central Committee which could co-opt 
specialists on to sub-committees dealing with all the principal divisions 
of Government design, from printing ultimately to architecture. It is 
a good moment to institute a permanent advisory body like this, for in 
certain regards there has been an improvement which should not be allowed 
to die away. The Committee on Government Printing was a welcome 
move, and the Ministries of Health and Agriculture, stimulated by an 
incursion of lay experts, have recently done admirable work in promoting 
good design in cottage construction. Should an immediate extension of 
the Advisory Committee’s activities be contemplated, we think that the 
first new thing investigated might well be the design and printing of 
our postage stamps. Compare one of them with one of the first issue of 
Queen Victoria, and the comparison is not agreeable. 
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HIS matter of the stamps is referred to in a report just published 

by the British Institute of Industrial Art—and excellently printed, 
by the way, by the Stationery Office. We urge every reader to procure, 
for ninepence, a copy of this Report if he resolves to obtain a conspectus 
of the whole problem. Its full title is “‘ Report of a Special Committee 
of the Institute on the Influence exercised by Public Departments through 
their Contracts and otherwise on the Standard of British Industrial 
Art.” Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith was chairman ; various Departmental 
representatives were interviewed, and information was obtained from 
several foreign countries. A large number of recommendations is made. 
It is suggested that in the case of departmental tenders for the supply 
of articles in which the element of design or craftsmanship is of importance 
a model pattern or design should, whenever practicable, be attached to the 
preasngon but that competitors should be allowed to submit alternative 

esigns. 


All contracting Departments concerned with the supply of articles or services 
of the kind to which this Report relates should make arrangements, if they have 
not yet done so, under which they can rely on obtaining the best available expert 
technical advice, particularly as regards the framing of specifications, the 
preparation of model designs and patterns, and the judging of the tenders received, 
and also as to the best means of obtaining special articles or services to which 
the method of public tender is inappropriate. 


The establishment of the Advisory Committee on Coins and Medals 
is warmly commended, and it is specifically recommended 
that the Postmaster-General, through whom all stamp-using Departments obtain 
their supplies of stamps, should consider the desirability of an analogous 
Committee being constituted, either immediately or when there is a question of 
a new issue of stamps, to advise him as to designs for stamps. 


Finally, Departments are urged to give careful study to the recommenda- 
tions of the recent report on type and display in Government printing. 
This is only a brief summary of a report which goes into some detail. 
We should like to see it very greatly expanded, with instances and 
illustrations of bad and good design and execution for which the State 
has actually been responsible. The general argument wants driving home. 
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E may add that the enquiry resulted from a conference held in 
1921 between representatives of the Institute and members of 
the Industrial Art Committee of the Federation of British Industries, 
a representative of which sat on the Committee. The co-operation of 
the F.B.I. in the matter is one of the most cheering signs about it. 
If British manufacturers can be persuaded by their own leaders and by 
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the force of Government example that everything can be done well or 
badly, that beauty is not necessarily expensive, and that Art is not 
a thing to be kept in a closed compartment, some of the grossest aspects 
of our civilisation may be transformed. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


FESTIVAL of British Music, inaugurated by the Cambridge University 
Musical Society, is to be held in Cambridge from June 2nd to June 8th 
inclusive. Mr. E. J. Dent is to lecture on Early English Opera, and 
Dr. E. W. Naylor on the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. Two eighteenth 

century operas, The fudgement of Paris and Midas, are to be performed, and the 
programme also includes performances of works by Byrd, Weelkes and Purcell, by 
the combined choirs of King’s, St. John’s and Trinity Colleges; an organ recital 
by Dr. Alan Gray; and modern compositions, played by the C.U.M.S., by Sir 
Charles Stanford, Dr. Charles Wood, Dr. Cyril Rootham, and Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams. The members of the Cambridge branch of the English Folk Dance 
Society are to do a new ballet, Old King Cole, specially composed by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, and the English Singers will give a concert of Madrigals. Dr. Rootham 
is the general musical director of this Festival. Subscription tickets for the whole 
week, price {1 10s., may be had from Messrs. Metcalf, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
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HE Royal Academy of Music, which, since it was founded in 1822, is the 

oldest British School of Music, has issued an appeal which we commend to the 
notice of our readers. The growth in the number of the Academy’s students has 
been so great that it has become necessary to extend the buildings, and, particularly, 
to build a small theatre for the proper performance and study of opera by the students. 
The governing body has purchased for £3,500 a suitable site behind the present 
building in the Marylebone Road. Plans for the new theatre have been approved, 
and the cost of building and furnishing is estimated at £35,000. Of this, £10,000 
has been found by the governing body, and £6,000 by private benefactors. There 
therefore remains a sum of £19,000, for which an appeal is being made to the 
music-loving public. Subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary, Royal Academy 
of Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 
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ESSRS. BENN BROTHERS announce the forthcoming publication of 

The Players’ Shakespeare, under the general editorship of Mr. Victor Gollancz. 
Each play is to be issued, in the text of the first folio, in a separate volume. ‘The 
special feature of this edition is that the plays will be considered, especially, from 
the point of view of “ bringing the theatre into the library,” and to this end there 
are to be illustrations by artists interested and experienced in modern stage conditions. 
Mr. Albert Rutherston is in general charge of the illustrations, and among the 
artists who have been engaged are Mr. Charles Ricketts, Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
of Four Oaks, and Mr. Paul Nash. We have seen some samples of these illustrations, 
and they are magnificent. Each volume will contain at least five coloured plates, 
numerous line drawings, and an introduction by Mr. H. Granville-Barker. ‘The 
printing is being done at The Shakespeare Head Press. 
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HE Print Society, of Wood Green Common, Breamore, Hampshire, which 
is described as “ an International Society of Makers and Collectors of Prints,” 
announces the publication of two volumes—the second edition On Making and 
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Collecting Etchings, written by various authors, and edited by Mr. E. Hesketh 
Hubbard, and Sixty-six Etchings, a volume of reproductions (also edited by Mr. 
Hubbard) for which Mr. Kineton Parkes has written the letterpress. These books 
are to cost one guinea each. 
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\ YE have received from a correspondent an account of a poetical competition 

which has been held recently among the school children of Cley-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk. Prizes were offered for the four best poems on Winter, not so much with the 
idea of producing poets as of interesting the children in poetry. The winner of the 


first prize is twelve years old, and his verses show a pleasant appreciation of country _ 


scenery. It is agreeable to be told that this boy also promises to be a good boxer. — 


This experiment might well be tried in other schools, provided that no attempt be 
made to persuade the children that they are geniuses. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


A ee Journal of the Society of Architects has been remodelled and given the 
simpler title of Architecture. It is now a monthly, published by the society 
from 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, at the price of 12s. per annum post free, or 
1s. 3d. for single copies. Four numbers have, at the time of writing, appeared, and 
the society is to be congratulated both upon the format (it is a thin quarto, well 
printed and arranged) and upon the contents of this new periodical. The editor’s 
aim is to produce a magazine illustrated with drawings and photographs, and 
containing articles which may be appreciated by any intelligent person interested in 
the art of building well. Among the contributors, who are not all of them architects, 
may be mentioned Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Sir Lawrence Weaver, and Sir Ambrose 
Poynter, and there are poems by Mr. John Freeman and Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 
An interesting minor feature is the Architect’s Anthology, a series of short extracts 
in verse and prose, among them some admirable lines by Dr. Johnson’s early friend, 
Richard Savage. The foreign letters form another good feature of Architecture. 
The February number was a Wren bi-centenary issue. 
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tft BOOKMAN—the American monthly magazine of that name—is now 
on sale on the English bookstalls. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are the 
London agents. The Bookman is at present running Mr. Hugh Walpole’s memoirs 
as a serial. 
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RR? YTHMUS, A Magazine of the New Poetry, is the title of a new monthly 
publication (25 cents a copy), issued at 150 East 34th Street, New York. 
Among the poets in the first number are Miss Amy Lowell, Miss Sara Teasdale, 
Mr. J. G. Fletcher, and Mr. Alfred Kreymborg. The proprietors of Rhythmus state in 
their advertisements that they believe “ that a poet should be adequately rewarded 
for his work, and will pay a dollar a line for all poems published in the magazine.” 
We have also received copies of two other American magazines devoted solely to 
poetry. One has the curious title of S. 4. N. (Northampton, Mass. Monthly. $3 a 
year), and the other is called The Fugitive (Nashville, Tennessee. Issued every 
two months. Annual subscription, $2). 
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XXV—GILBERT MURRAY 
by Powys Evans 


Some words 
about sing- 
ing this song, 
Are written 
this border 
along. 


If I cannot 
sing in the 
aspens’ 
tongue, 

If I know not 
what they 
gay, 

Then I have 
never gone 
to school, 
And have 
wasted all 
my day. 
Come, let us 
whisper of 
men and 
beasts 

And joke as 
the aspens 


do, 

And yet be 
solemn in 
their way, 
And tell our 
thoughts 
All summer 
through, 

In the 
morning 

In the frost, 
And in the 
midnight 
dew. 
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So much the worse for ‘Boston 


Inscribed to Stephen Graham 


READ the aspens like a book, and every leaf was signed. 

[= I climbed above the aspen-grove to read what I could 
find 

On Mount Clinton Colorado. I met a mountain-cat. 
I will call him ‘‘ Andrew Jackson,” and I mean no harm by that. 
He was growling, and devouring a terrific mountain-rat. 
But when the feast was ended, the mountain-cat was kind, 
And showed a pretty smile, and spoke his mind. 
“‘ T am dreaming of old Boston,” he said, and wiped his jaws. 
“‘ T have often HEARD of Boston,” and he folded in his paws. 
“* Boston, Massachusetts—a mountain bold and great. 
I will tell you all about it, if you care to curl and wait. 


“In the Boston of my beauty-sleep, when storm-flowers 

Are in bloom, 

The faithful cats go creeping through the catnip-ferns, 

And gloom, 

And pounce upon the Boston rats, and drag them to the tomb. 
For we are Tom-policemen, vigilant and sure. 

We keep the Back Bay ditches and potato cellars pure. 

Apples are not bitten into, cheese is let alone. 

Sweet corn is left upon the cob, and the beef left on the bone. 
Every Sunday morning, the Pilgrims give us codfish balls, 
Because we keep the poisonous rats from the Boston halls.” 


And then I contradicted him, in a manner firm and flat. 
‘* T have never seen, in the famous Hub, suppression of the rat.” 
“So much the worse for Boston,” said the whiskery mountain-cat. 


And the cat continued his great dream, closing one shrewd eye : 
“* The Tower-of-Babel cactus blazes above the sky. 

Fangs and sabres guard the buds and crimson fruits on high. 
Yet cactus-eating eagles and black hawks hum through the air. 


When the pigeons weep in Copley Square, look up, those wings 
are there, 
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_ Proud Yankee birds of prey, overshadowing the land, 
_ Screaming to younger Yankees of the self-same brand, 
; pene talk is like the American flag, snapping on the summit 
| _ pole, 
Sky-rocket and star-spangled words, round sunflower words, 
_ they use them whole.. 
There are no tailors in command, men seem like trees in honest be moun- 


leaves. acorns 
Their clothes are but their bark and hide, and sod and binding viclent, 

for their sheaves. soae iene 
Men are as the shocks of corn, as natural as alfalfa fields. Yet hice tee 
And no one yields to purse or badge, only to sweating manhood gently 

yields, No bird will 
To natural authority, to wisdom straight from the new sun. _ tree, x 


Who is the bull-god of the herd ? The strongest and the shag- No child will 


hate the 
giest one. simper or the 


Or if they preen at all, they preen with Walter Raleigh’s gracious 2°ise 


: And hurry 
pride = away from 


The forest-ranger ! One grand show ! ‘With gun and spade slung you and me. 


: Read like a 
at his side ! meditative, 


Up on the dizzy timber-line, arbiter of life and fate, poles 
5 = willow-tree. 
Where sacred frost shines all the year, and freezing bee and coo conde 
moss-flower mate. about sing- 
ing this song, 


: A 5 Are scat- 
** Boston is tough country, and the ranger rides with death, tered this 
g. ry g 


Plunges to stop the forest-fire against the black smoke’s breath, >order alons. 
Buries the cattle killed by eating larkspur lush and blue, ead ike 


: 5 ; the Mari 
Shoots the calf-thieves, lumber-thieves, and gets train-robbers with the 


too. stately stem, 
Governor and sheriff obey his ordering hand ee 
Following his ostrich-plume across the amber sand. he pies 
and like 
waves, 
‘* But often, for lone days he goes, exploring cliffs afar, eee 
And chants his King James’ Bible to tarantula and star. erecta 
I hear him read Egyptian tales, as he rides by, in the dawn. — foam can 
- I am sometimes an Egyptian cat. My crudities are gone. The Mari- 
He spells, in Greek, that Homer, as he hurries on alone. Pees EY ie 
I hear him scan at Virgil, as I hide behind a stone. ing upon the 
He has kept me fond of Hawthorne, and Thoreau, cold and wise. youns- 


The silvery waves of Walden Pond gleam in a bobcat’s eyes. hem, 
He has taught us grateful beasts to sing, like Orpheus of old. Speaking 


: ndly to 
The Boston forest ranger brings back the age of Gold.” ie 
flower 
. . . That grows 
And then I contradicted him, in a manner firm and flat. RR ee 
‘‘ T have never heard,in the cultured Hub, of rowdy men like that.”’ the sea, hour 


. : after hour 
“* So much the worse for Boston,” said the Rocky Mountain Cat. Hunting for 
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the Pacific 
storms and 
caves. 


Some words 
about sing- 
ing this song, 
Are scat- 
tered this 
border along. 
Sing like the 
Mariposa to 
the stream 
that seeks 
the sea, 
Speak like 
that flower, 
With still, 
Olymphian 
jest, 

And cup-like 
word 

Filling the 
hour. 
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And the cat purred on, in his great dream, as one who seeks 
the noblest ends :— ; 

“‘ Higher than the Back Bay whales, that spout and leap, and 
bite their friends, 


Higher than those Moby-Dicks, the Boston Lover’s-trail ascends. 


Higher than the Methodist, or Unitarian spire, 

Beyond the range of any fence of boulder or barbed wire 
Telling to each other what the Boston Boys have done, 

The lodge-pole pines go towering to the timber-line and sun. 


And their whisper stirs love’s fury in each pantherish girl-child, _ 
Till she dresses like a columbine, or a bleeding heart gone wild. — 


Like a hare-bell, golden aster, blue-bell, Indian arrow, 

Blue-jay, squirrel, meadow-lark, loco, mountain-sparrow. 

Mayflower, sage brush, dying swan, they court in disarray. 

The masquerade in Love’s hot name is like a forest-play. 

And she is held in worship who adores the noblest boys. 

So miner-lovers bring her new amazing pets and toys. 

Mewing, prowling hunters bring her grizzlies in chains. 

Ranchers bring red apples through the silver rains. 

In the mountain of my beauty-sleep, when storm-flowers 

Are in bloom, 

The Boston of my beauty-sleep, when storm-flowers 

Are in bloom. 

There are just such naked waterfalls, as are roaring there below. 

For the springs of Boston Common are from priceless summer 
snow. 

Serene the wind-cleared Boston peaks, and there white rabbits run 

Like funny giant snow-flakes, hopping in the sun. 

The ptarmigan will leap and fly, and clutter through the drift 

ee the baby ptarmigans ‘ peep, peep,’ when the weasel eyelids 
ut. 

Bees the pools are still and deep, dwarf willows see them- 
selves 

And the Boston Mariposas bend, like mirror-kissing elves. 

White is the gypsum cliff, and white the snow-bird’s warm, 
deep-feathered home, 

White are the cottonwood and birch, white is the fountain-foam. 


“In the waterfalls from the sunburnt cliffs, the bold nymphs 
leap and shriek, 

The sities of the water makes them fight, its kisses make them 
weak. 

With shoulders hot with sunburn, with bodies rose and white, 

And streaming curls like sunrise rays, or curls like flags of night, 

Flowing to their dancing feet, circling them in storm, 

And their adorers glory in each lean, Ionic form. 
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Oh the hearts of women, then set free. They live the life of old 

That chickadees and bobcats sing, the famous Age of Gold... 

ere sleep and star-gaze on the grass, their red-ore camp-fires 
shine, 

Like heaps of unset rubies spilled on velvet superfine. 

And love of man and maid is when the granite weds the snow- 
white stream. 

ote ranch house bursts with babies. In the wood-lot deep eyes 
gleam, 

Buffalo children, barking wolves, fuming cinnamon bears. 

Human mustangs kick the paint from the breakfast-table chairs.” 


And then I contradicted him, in a manner firm and flat. 

“‘ T have never heard, in the modest Hub, of a stock ill-bred as 
that.” 

“* So much the worse for Boston,” said the lecherous mountain- 
Cati 


And the cat continued with the dream, as the snow blew round 
in drifts. 

“* The caves beneath the craggy sides of Boston hold tremendous 
gifts 

For many youths that enter there, and lift up every stone that 
lifts. 

They wander in, and wander on, finding all new things they can 

Some forms of jade or chrysoprase, more rare than radium for 
man. 

And the burro trains, to fetch the loot, are jolly fool parades. 

The burros flap their ears and bray, and take the steepest 
grades. 

Or loaded with long mining-drills, and railroad rails, and boards 
for flumes, 

Up Beacon Hill with fossil bats, swine bones from geologic 
tombs, 

Or loaded with cliff-mummies of lost dwellers of the land. 

Explorers’ yells and bridle bells sound above the sand. 


‘‘ In the desert of my beauty-sleep, when rain-flowers 

Will not bloom, 

In the Boston of my beauty-sleep, when storms 

Will not bloom, 

By Bunker Hill’s tall obelisk, till the August sun awakes 

I brood and stalk blue shadows, and my mad heart breaks. 

Thoughts of a hunt unutterable ring the obelisk around. 

And a thousand glorious sphinxes spring, singing, from the 
ground. 
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Very white young Salem witches ride them down the west. 

The gravel makes a flat, lone track, the eye has endless rest. 

Fair girls and beasts charge, dreaming, through the salt-sand 
white as snow, 

Hunting the three-toed pony, while mysterious slaughters flow. 

Oh the empty Spanish Missions, where the bells ring without 
hand, ; 

As we drive the shadowy dinosaurs and mammoths through the 
sand.” 


And then I contradicted him, in a manner firm and flat. 

‘‘ T have never seen, in the sun-kissed Hub, circuses like that.” 

““So much the worse for you, my cub,” said the slant-eyed 
mountain-cat. 


And the cat continued with his yarn, while I stood there mar- 
velling :-— 

‘“‘T here proclaim that I am not a vague, an abstract thing. 

I like to eat the turkey-leg, the lamb, the chicken-wing. 

Yet the cat that knows not fasting, the cat that knows not dream, 

That has not drunk dim mammoth-blood from the long-dead 
desert stream, 

That has not rolled in the alkali-encrusted pits of bones 

By the sabre-toothed white tiger’s cave, where he kicked the 
ancient stones, 

Has not known sacred Boston. Our gods are burning ore. 

Our Colorado gods are the stars of heaven’s floor. 

But the god of Massachusetts is a ‘Tiger they adore. 


“From that sabre-tooth’s ghost-purring goes the whispered 
word of power 

In the sunset, in the moonlight, in the purple sunrise hour :— 

That an Indian chief is born, in a teepee, to the west, 

That a school of rattlesnakes is rattling, on the mountain’s 
breast, 

That an opal has been grubbed from the ground by a mole. 

That a bumble-bee has found a new way to save his soul. 

In Egyptian granite Boston, the rumour has gone round 

ayes new ways to tame the whirlwind have been marvellously 
ound. 

That a Balanced Rock has fallen, that a battle has been won 

In the soul of some young touch-me-not, some tigerish Emerson.” 


And then I contradicted him, in a manner firm and flat. 
“ Boston people do not read their Emerson like that.” 
““ So much the worse for Boston,” said the self-reliant cat. 
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Then I saw the cat there towering, like a cat cut from a hill :— 

A prophet-beast of Nature’s law, staring with stony will, 

Pacing on the icy top, then stretched in drowsy thought, 

Then, listening, on tiptoe, to the voice the snow-wind brought, 

Tearing at the fire-killed pine trees, kittenish again, 

Then speaking like a lion, long made president of men :— 

“There are such holy plains and streams, there are such sky- 
arched spaces, 

There are life-long trails for private lives, and endless whisper- 
ing places. 

Range is so wide there is not room for lust and poison breath 

And flesh may walk in Eden, forgetting shame and death.” 


And then I contradicted him, in a manner firm and flat :— 
“IT have never heard, in Boston, of anything like that.” 

** Boston is peculiar. 

Boston is mysterious. 

You do not know your Boston,’ said the wise, fastidious cat, 
And turned again to lick the skull of his prey, the mountain-rat ! 


And at that, he broke off his wild dream of a perfect human race. 

And I walked down to the aspen grove where is neither time nor 
lace 

Nor measurement, nor space, except that grass has room 

And aspen leaves whisper on forever in their grace. 

All day they watch along the banks. All night the perfume goes 

From the mariposa’s chalice to the marble mountain-rose, 

In the Boston of their beauty-sleep, when storm-flowers 

Are in bloom, 

In the mystery of their beauty-sleep, when storm-flowers 

Are in bloom. 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


Man Asleep 


IES he happy—who sleeps now ? 
Knows he oblivion, timeless, serene ? 
His face made still is beautiful 
Chiselled by hands unseen. 


Or does relentless stir of life 
Move under curtained eyes ? 

Must he ever feel and feel 
’Till sleeplessly he dies ° 


EVELYN STRACHEY 
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River Craft 
I— Motor Launch 


EE how her leaping bows divide 
Gi startled water—on each side 
A flash of foam, a transient wall 
Of light, a racing waterfall ! 
The sun a rainbow radiance flings : 
Her body poises between wings 
More glossy, rarer in device, 
Than any bird of paradise. 
IIl—Tugs 
T noon three English dowagers ride 
A of neck and dignified, 
Margaret, Maud and Mary Blake, 
With servile barges in their wake : 
But silhouetted at mid night, 
Darkly, by green and crimson light, 
Three Nubian queens pass down the Thames 
Statelily with flashing gems. 


ITI—Old Barge 
Si must be hacked like common wood 


To-morrow, yet despite her doom 
Here in this evening solitude 
Her lowering square-cut timbers loom, 
Jet-black out of the waters’ flow, 
As firm against the pallid sky 
As mountain-heights whose crowning snow 
Throws challenge to eternity. 


GEORGE ROSTREVOR 


Redals 


ESTERDAY morning at Box Hill 

I heard a lively cuckoo fill 
The echoing valley. Down the street 

To-day I hear a voice repeat 

Two syllables, content with two 

As any impudent cuckoo : 

In sad, sweet, modulated tone 

““ Rag-bone!” it cries; again, “‘ Rag-bone!”’ 


GEORGE ROSTREVOR 
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Unrest in Love 
(For M. E. A.) 
() UT of the world I come to you, where strife 


Is daily intercourse, and the feverous light 
Of battle is the guiding-torch of life— 
Out of this world I come to you to-night. 
And out of seas, ship-wrecking, salt, and grey, 
Full of shrill winds, and the wild sea-bird’s cry, 
Where the waves cease not to rise, falling away, 
My love I come to you ; here let me lie. 


For neither arms, nor ships tossed by the sea, 
Nor age, nor winds, can reach unto your breast ; 
And I lie on your breast, and dream drowsily 
Of love that is a sleep, and turn to my rest. 

Yet Love cries out, even as I kiss your lips, 

To forge strange armour, and to man new ships. 


SCHUYLER B. JACKSON 


Seasonal 
WW asst first the leaves fall, not yet dead, but dry, 


Rustling crisp to the footstep ; and the night 
Drives many starling-flocks through the green light 
Of evening, winging and shuffling around the sky ; 
Look to your doors ; and let your bins be high 
With heavy-odoured wood ; and polish bright 
The crooked andirons, low beneath the height 
Of heap’d logs ; and hail the cricket-cry. 


But when the first faint horn of winter blows 

Shrill from the pole ; and slowly the winds wedge 
Your chair to the fire ; turn to your love, your best 
Trophy of spring ;—and till the night-hour goes, 
Frost-bitten, silent, from the hearth-stone’s edge, 
Dream on her summery breast, take hope, and rest. 


SCHUYLER B. JACKSON 
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eA Lost Chance 


Y life shall be my length of days less one : 
M The day I saw her not, yet might have seen, 

Shall darken my pale memories of the sun 
When I sink down to Hades and have been. 


Not so, for I have counted up the cost 
And dreamed that day into a splendid fate, 
A Heaven more sure than any I have lost, 
To hold against the truth inviolate. 


R. P. P. ROWE 


Elegy 


HEY are so sure of you now, 
The loving and cruel and blind. 
You are so frail and small 
Since the light dimmed out of your face. 
Death’s ultimate commonplace 
Has given you back to them all : 
Now they can comprehend 
And afford to be kind. 


You are so plastic now ; 

So submissive and still. 

Your slender, rebellious hands 

Have been folded and hidden away. 

You, who were too brave to pray 

When your soul was scarred by the bands 
That they forged through the years 

On your youth, and your dream, and your will. 


They can be generous now, 

‘They who never have given. 

When they gave you a shaft 
Complacently branded ‘“‘ At Rest,” 

I think that you paused in your quest 
Worlds away, while you laughed 
Your old dauntless laugh 

Through your startled new Heaven. 


DUBOSE HEYWARD 
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By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


T is evening. Supper is over. We have left the small, cold dining 
room, we have come back to the sitting room where there is a fire. 
All is as usual. I am sitting at my writing table which is placed across 
a corner so that I am behind it, as it were, and facing the room. 
The lamp with the green shade is alight ; I have before me two large 
books of reference, both open, a pile of papers . . . All the paraphernalia, 
in fact, of an extremely occupied man. My wife, with our little boy on her 
lap, is in a low chair before the fire. She is about to put him to bed before 
she clears away the dishes and piles them up in the kitchen for the 
servant girl to-morrow morning. But the warmth, the quiet, and the 
sleepy baby, have made her dreamy. One of his red woollen boots is off, 
one is on. She sits, bent forward, clasping the little bare foot, staring 
into the glow, and as the fire quickens, falls, flares again, her shadow— 
an immense Mother and Child—is here and gone again upon the wall. . . . 
Outside it is raining. I like to think of that cold drenched window 
behind the blind, and beyond, the dark bushes in the garden, their 
broad leaves bright with rain, and beyond the fence, the gleaming road 
with the two hoarse little gutters singing against each other, and the 
wavering reflections of the lamps, like fishes’ tails. . . . While I am here, 
I am there, lifting my face to the dim sky, and it seems to me it must be 
raining all over the world—that the whole earth is drenched, is sounding 
with a soft quick patter or hard steady drumming, or gurgling and some- 
thing that is like sobbing and laughing mingled together, and that light 
playful splashing that is of water falling into still lakes and flowing rivers. 
And all at one and the same moment I am arriving in a strange city, 
slipping under the hood of the cab while the driver whips the cover off 
the breathing horse, running from shelter to shelter, dodging someone, 
swerving by someone else. I am conscious of tall houses, their doors 
and shutters sealed against the night, of dripping balconies and sodden 
flower pots, I am brushing through deserted gardens and falling into moist 
smelling summer-houses (you know how soft and almost crumbling the 
wood of a summer-house is in the rain), I am standing on the dark quayside, 
giving my ticket into the wet red hand of the old sailor in an oilskin— 
How strong the sea smells ! How loudly the tied-up boats knock against 
one another! I am crossing the wet stackyard, hooded in an old sack, 
carrying a lantern, while the house-dog, like a soaking doormat, springs, 
shakes himself over me. And now I am walking along a deserted road— 
it is impossible to miss the puddles and the trees are stirring— 
stirring ... 


* This is the most considerable of the unfinished stories which Katherine Mansfield 
left behind her. 
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But one could go on with such a catalogue for ever—on and on— 
until one lifted the single arum lily leaf and discovered the tiny snails 
clinging, until one counted . . . and what then? Aren’t those just the 
signs, the traces of my feeling ? The bright green streaks made by some- 
one who walks over the dewy grass? Not the feeling itself. And as I] 
think that, a mournful glorious voice begins to sing in my bosom. Yes, 
perhaps that is nearer what I mean. What a voice ! What power ! What 
velvety softness ! Marvellous ! 

Suddenly my wife turns round quickly. She knows—how long has 
she known ?—that I am not working! It is strange that with her full, 
open gaze, she should smile so timidly—and that she should say in such 
a hesitating voice, “ What are you thinking ?” 

I smile and draw two fingers across my forehead in the way I have. 
“‘ Nothing,” I answer softly. 

At that she stirs, and still trying not to make it sound important, she 
says : ““ Oh, but you must have been thinking of something!” 

Then I really meet her gaze, meet it fully, and I fancy her face quivers. 
Will she never grow accustomed to these simple—one might say—every- 
day little lies ? Will she never learn not to expose herself—or to build 
up defences ? 

“ Truly, I was thinking of nothing.” 

There ! I seem to see it dart at her. She turns away, pulls the other 
red sock off the baby—sits him up, and begins to unbutton him behind. 
I wonder if that little soft rolling bundle sees anything, feels anything ? 
Now she turns him over on her knee, and in this light, his soft arms 
and legs waving, he is extraordinarily like a young crab. A queer thing 
is I can’t connect him with my wife and myself ; I’ve never accepted him 
as ours. Each time when I come into the hall and see the perambulator, 
I catch myself thinking: “ H’m, someone has brought a baby!” Or, 
when his crying wakes me at night, I feel inclined to blame my wife 
for having brought the baby in from outside. ‘The truth is, that though 
one might suspect her of strong maternal feelings, my wife doesn’t seem 
to me the type of woman who bears children in her own body. There’s 
an immense difference ! Where is that . . . animal ease and playfulness, 
that quick kissing and cuddling one has been taught to expect of young 
mothers ? She hasn’t a sign of it. I believe that when she ties its bonnet 
she feels like an aunt and not a mother. But of course I may be wrong : 
she may be passionately devoted . . . I don’t think so. At any rate, isn’t 
it a trifle indecent to feel like this about one’s own wife ? Indecent or 
not, one has these feelings. And one other thing. How can I reasonably 
expect my wife, a broken-hearted woman, to spend her time tossing the 
baby ? But that is beside the mark. She never even began to toss when 
her heart was whole. 

And ‘now she has carried the baby to bed. I hear her soft deliberate 
steps moving between the dining room and the kitchen, there and back 
again, to the tune of the clattering dishes. And now all is quiet. What i: 
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happening now ? Oh, I know just as surely as if I’d gone to see—she is 
standing in the middle of the kitchen facing the rainy window. Her 
head is bent, with one finger she is tracing something—nothing—on the 
table. It is cold in the kitchen; the gas jumps; the tap drips; it’s a 
forlorn picture. And nobody is going to come behind her, to take her 
in his arms, to kiss her soft hair, to lead her to the fire and to rub her 
hands warm again. Nobody is going to call her or to wonder what she 
is doing out there. And she knows it. And yet, being a woman, deep 
down, deep down, she really does expect the miracle to happen; she 
really could embrace that dark, dark deceit, rather than live—like this. 


To live like this . . . I write those words, very carefully, very beauti- 
fully. For some reason I feel inclined to sign them, or to write underneath 
—Trying a New Pen. But seriously, isn’t it staggering to think what 
may be contained in one innocent-looking little phrase ? It tempts me— 
it tempts me terribly. Scene. The supper-table. My wife has just handed 
me my tea. I stir it, lift the spoon, idly chase and then carefully capture 
a speck of tea-leaf, and having brought it ashore, I murmur, quite gently, 
““ How long shall we continue to live—like—this ?”’ And immediately 
there is that famous “‘ blinding flash and deafening roar. Huge pieces of 
débris (I must say I like débris) are flung into the air . . . and when the 
dark clouds of smoke have drifted away... .” But this will never 
happen ; I shall never know it. It will be found upon me “ intact ” as 
they say. ““ Open my heart and you will see .. . .” 

Why ? Ah, there you have me! There is the most difficult question 
of all to answer. Why do people stay together ? Putting aside “‘ for the 
sake of the children,” and “‘ the habit of years ”’ and ‘‘ economic reasons ”’ 
as lawyers’ nonsense—it’s not much more—if one really does try to find 
out why it is that people don’t leave each other, one discovers a mystery. 
It is because they can’t; they are bound. And nobody on earth knows 
what are the bonds that bind them except those two. Am I being obscure ? 
Well, the thing itself isn’t so frightfully crystal clear, is it ? Let me put it 
like this. Supposing you are taken, absolutely, first into his confidence 
and then into hers. Supposing you know all there is to know about the 
situation. And having given it not only your deepest sympathy but your 
most honest impartial criticism, you declare, very calmly (but not without 
the slightest suggestion of relish—for there is—I swear there is—in the 
very best of us—something that leaps up and cries ‘‘ A-ahh!” for joy 
at the thought of destroying), ‘‘ Well, my opinion is that you two people 
ought to part. You'll do no earthly good together. Indeed, it seems to 
“ me, it’s the duty of either to set the other free.” What happens then ? 
He—and she—agree. It is their conviction too. You are only saying 
what they have been thinking all last night. And away they go to act on 
your advice, immediately . . . And the next time you hear of them 
they are still together. You see—you’ve reckoned without the unknown 
quantity—which is their secret relation to each_other—and that they 
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can’t disclose even if they want to. Thus far you may tell and no further. 
Oh, don’t misunderstand me! It need not necessarily have anything 
to do with their sleeping together . . . But this brings me to a thought 
I’ve often half entertained. Which is, that human beings, as we know 
them, don’t choose each other at all. It is the owner, the second self 
inhabiting them, who makes the choice for his own particular purposes, 
and—this may sound absurdly far-fetched—it’s the second self in the other 
which responds. Dimly—dimly—or so it has seemed to me—we realise 
this, at any rate to the extent that we realise the hopelessness of trying 
to escape. So that, what it all amounts to is—if the impermanent selves 
of my wife and me are happy—tant mieux pour nous—if miserable— 
tant pis . . . But I don’t know, I don’t know. And it may be that it’s 
something entirely individual in me—this sensation (yes, it is even a 
sensation) of how extraordinarily shell-lke we are as we are—little 
creatures, peering out of the sentry-box at the gate, ogling though our 
class case at the entry, wan little servants, who never can say for certain, 
even, if the master is out or in. ... 

The door opens. . . . My wife. She says, ‘‘ I am going to bed.” 

And I look up vaguely, and vaguely say, “‘ You are going to bed.” 

“Yes.” A tiny pause. “‘ Don’t forget—will you ?—to turn out the gas 
in the hall.” 

And again I repeat, ‘‘ The gas in the hall ” 

There was a time—the time before—when this habit of mine—it 
really has become a habit now—it wasn’t one then—was one of our 
sweetest jokes together. It began, of course, when, on several occasions, 
I really was deeply engaged and I didn’t hear. I emerged only to see her 
shaking her head and laughing at me, ‘‘ You haven’t heard a word!” 

“No. What did you say?” 

Why should she think that so funny and charming? She did; it 
delighted her. “ Oh, my darling, it’s so like you! It’s so—so—.” And 
I knew she loved me for it. I knew she positively looked forward to coming 
in and disturbing me, and so—as one does—I played up. I was guaranteed 
to be wrapped away every evening at 10.30 p.m. But now ? For some reason 
I feel it would be crude to stop my performance. It’s simplest to play 
on. But what is she waiting for to-night ? Why doesn’t she go? Why 
prolong this ? She is going. No, her hand on the door-knob, she turns 
round again, and she says in the most curious, small, breathless voice, 
““You’re not cold ? ” 

Oh, it’s not fair to be as pathetic as that! That was simply damnable. 
I shuddered all over before I managed to bring out a slow ‘“‘ No-o!” 
while my left hand ruffles the reference pages. 


She is gone ; she will not come back again to-night. It is not only I who 
recognise that ; the room changes too. It relaxes, like an old actor. 
Slowly the mask is rubbed off ; the look of strained attention changes to 
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an air of heavy, sullen brooding. Every line, every fold breathes fatigue. 
The mirror is quenched ; the ash whitens ; only my sly lamp burns 
on... . But what a cynical indifference to me it all shows ! Or should 
I perhaps be flattered ? No, we understand each other. You know those 
stories of little children who are suckled by wolves and accepted by the 
tribe, and how for ever after they move freely among their fleet, grey 
brothers ? Something like that has happened to me. But wait ! That about 
the wolves won’t do. Curious ! Before I wrote it down, while it was still 
in my head, I was delighted with it. It seemed to express, and more, to 
suggest, Just what I wanted to say. But written, I can smell the falseness 
immediately and the . . . source of the smell is in that word fleet. Don’t 
you agree ? Fleet, grey brothers ! ‘“‘ Fleet.”” A word I never use. When 
I wrote ‘‘ wolves ” it skimmed across my mind like a shadow and I couldn’t 
resist it. Tell me! Tell me! Why it is so difficult to write simply—and 
not only simply but sotto voce, if you know what I mean? That is how 
I long to write. No fine effects—no bravura. But just the plain truth, 
as only a liar can tell it. 


I light a cigarette, lean back, inhale deeply—and find myself wondering 
if my wife is asleep. Or is she lying in her cold bed, staring into the dark, 
with those trustful, bewildered eyes ? Her eyes are like the eyes of a cow 
that is being driven along a road. ‘‘ Why am I being driven—what harm 
have I done?” But I really am not responsible for that look ; it’s her 
natural expression. One day, when she was turning out a cupboard, she 
found a little old photograph of herself, taken when she was a girl at 
school. In her confirmation dress, she explained. And there were the eyes, 
even then. I remember saying to her, ‘“‘ Did you always look so sad ?” 
Leaning over my shoulder, she laughed lightly, “‘ Do I look sad ? I think 
it’s just . . . me.’’ And she waited for me to say something about it. 
But I was marvelling at her courage at having shown it to me at all. It 
was a hideous photograph ! And I wondered again if she realised how 
plain she was, and comforted herself with the idea that people who loved 
each other didn’t criticise but accepted everything, or if she really rather 
liked her appearance and expected me to say something complimentary. 
Oh, that was base of me ! How could I have forgotten all the numberless 
- times when I have known her turn away to avoid the light, press her face 
into my shoulders. And above all, how could I have forgotten the after- 
noon of our wedding day when we sat on the green bench in the Botanical 
Gardens and listened to the band, how, in an interval between two pieces, 
she suddenly turned to me and said in the voice in which one says, ‘‘ Do 
you think the grass is damp ? ” or ‘“‘ Do you think it’s time for tea?” .. . 
‘ Tell me, do you think physical beauty is so very important ?” I don’t 
like to think how often she had rehearsed that question. And do you 
know what I answered ? At that moment, as if at my command, there came 
a great gush of hard, bright sound from the band, and I managed to shout 
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above it cheerfully, “I didn’t hear what you said.” Devilish ! Wasn’t it ? 
Perhaps not wholly. She looked like the poor patient who hears the 
surgeon say, “‘ It will certainly be necessary to perform the operation— 
but not now!” 


But all this conveys the impression that my wife and I were never 
really happy together. Not true! Not true! We were marvellously, 
radiantly happy. We were a model couple. If you had seen us together, 
any time, any place, if you had followed us, tracked us down, spied, taken 
us off our guard, you still would have been forced to confess, “ I have 
never seen a more ideally suited pair.” Until last autumn. 

But really to explain what happened then I should have to go back and 
back, I should have to dwindle until my two hands clutched the bannisters, 
the stair-rail was higher than my head, and I peered through to watch my 
father padding swiftly up and down. There were coloured windows on 
the landings. As he came up first, his bald head was scarlet ; then it was 
yellow. How frightened I was! And when they put me to bed, it was 
to dream that we were living inside one of my father’s big coloured 
bottles. For he was a chemist. | was born nine years after my parents were 
married ; I was an only child, and the effort to produce even me—small, 
withered bud I must have been—sapped all my mother’s strength. She 
never left her room again. Bed, sofa, window, she moved between the 
three. Well I can see her, on the window days, sitting, her cheek in her 
hand, staring out. Her room looked over the street. Opposite there was 
a wall plastered with advertisements for travelling shows and circuses 
and so on. I stand beside her, and we gaze at the slim lady in a red dress 
hitting a dark gentleman over the head with her parasol, or at the tiger 
peering through the jungle while the clown, close by, balances a bottle 
on his nose, or at a little golden-haired girl sitting on the knee of an old 
black man in a broad cotton hat . . . She says nothing. On sofa days there 
is a flannel dressing gown that I loathe, and a cushion that keeps on slipping 
off the hard sofa. I pick it up. It has flowers and writing sewn on. I ask 
what the writing says, and she whispers, “‘ Sweet Repose!” In bed her 
fingers plait, in tight little plaits, the fringe of the quilt, and her lips are 
thin. And that is all there is of my mother, except the last queer ‘‘ episode ” 
that comes later. 

My father . . . curled up in the corner on the lid of a round box that 
held sponges, I stared at my father so long, it’s as though his image, cut 
off at the waist by the counter, has remained solid in my memory. Per- 
fectly bald, polished head, shaped like a thin egg, creased, creamy cheeks, 
little bags under the eyes, large pale ears like handles. His manner was 
discreet, sly, faintly amused and tinged with impudence. Long before I 
I could appreciate it, I knew the mixture . . . I even used to copy him 
in my corner, bending forward, with a small reproduction of his faint 
sneer. In the evening his customers were, chiefly, young women ; some 
of them came in every day for his famous fivepenny pick-me-up. Their 
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gaudy looks, their voices, their free ways, fascinated me. I longed to be 
my father, handing them across the counter the little glass of bluish stuff 
_ they tossed off so greedily. God knows what it was made of. Years after 
I drank some, just to see what it tasted like, and I felt as though some one 
had given me a terrific blow on the head ; I felt stunned. One of those 
evenings I remember vividly. It was cold ; it must have been autumn, 
for the flaring gas was lighted after my tea. I sat in my corner and my 
father was mixing something ; the shop was empty. Suddenly the beil 
jangled and a young woman rushed in, crying so loud, sobbing so hard, 
that it didn’t sound real. She wore a green cape trimmed with fur and 
a hat with cherries dangling. My father came from behind the screen. 
But she couldn’t stop herself at first. She stood in the middle of the 
shop and wrung her hands and moaned ; I’ve never heard such crying 
since. Presently she managed to gasp out, ‘‘ Give me a pick-me-up.” 
Then she drew a long breath, trembled away from him and quavered, “ I’ve 
had bad news !”’ And in the flaring gaslight I saw the whole side of her 
face was puffed up and purple ; her lip was cut, and her eyelid looked as 
though it was gummed fast over the wet eye. My father pushed the glass 
across the counter, and she took the purse out of her stocking and paid 
him. But she couldn’t drink ; clutching the glass, she stared in front of 
her as if she could not believe what she saw. Each time she put her head 
back the tears spurted out again. Finally she put the glass down. It was 
no use. Holding the cape with one hand, she ran in the same way out of 
the shop again. My father gave no sign. But long after she had gone 
I crouched in my corner, and when I think back it’s as though I felt my 
whole body vibrating—* So that’s what it is outside,” I thought. “‘ That’s 
what it’s like out there.” 


Do you remember your childhood ? I am always coming across these 
marvellous accounts by writers who declare that they remember “ every- 
thing, everything.” I certainly don’t. The dark stretches, the blanks, are 
much bigger than the bright glimpses. I seem to have spent most of my 
time like a plant in a cupboard. Now and again, when the sun shone, a 
careless hand thrust me out on to the window-sill, and a careless hand 
whipped me in again—and that was all. But what happened in the dark- 
ness—I wonder ? Did one grow ? Pale stem . . . timid leaves . . . white, 
reluctant bud. No wonder I was hated at school. Even the masters shrank 
from me. I somehow knew that my soft, hesitating voice disgusted them. 
I knew, too, how they turned away from my shocked, staring eyes. I was 
small and thin, and I smelled of the shop ; my nickname was Gregory _ 
Powder. School was a tin building, stuck on the raw hillside. ‘There were 
dark red streaks like blood in the oozing clay banks of the playground. 
I hide in the dark passage, where the coats hang, and am discovered there 
by one of the masters. “‘ What are you doing there in the dark?” His 
terrible voice kills me ; I die before his eyes. I am standing in a ring of 
thrust-out heads ; some are grinning, some look greedy, some are spitting. 
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And it is always cold. Big crushed up clouds press across the sky ; the 
rusty water in the school tank is frozen ; the bell sounds numb. One day 
they put a dead bird in my overcoat pocket. I found it just when I reached 
home. Oh, what a strange flutter there was at my heart, when I drew out 
that terribly soft, cold little body, with the legs thin as pins and the claws 
wrung. I sat on the back door step in the yard and put the bird in my cap. 
The feathers round the neck looked wet, and there was a tiny tuft just 
above the closed eyes that stood up, too. How tightly the beak was shut ! 
I could not see the mark where it was divided. I stretched out one wing 
and touched the soft, secret down underneath ; I tried to make the claws 
curl round my little finger. But I didn’t feel sorry for it—no ! I wondered. 
The smoke from our kitchen chimney poured downwards, and flakes of 
soot floated—soft, light in the air. Through a big crack in the cement 
yard a poor-looking plant with dull, reddish flowers had pushed its way. — 
I looked at the dead bird again. . . . And that is the first time that I 
remember singing—rather . . . listening to a silent voice inside a little 
cage that was me. 


But what has all this to do with my married happiness ? How can all 
this affect my wife and me ? Why—to tell what happened last autumn— _ 
do I run all this way back into the Past ? The Past—what is the Past ? 
I might say the star-shaped flake of soot on a leaf of the poor-looking 
plant, and the bird lying on the quilted lining of my cap, and my father’s 
pestle and my mother’s cushion, belong to it. But that is not to say they 
are any less mine than they were when I looked upon them with my 
very eyes, and touched them with these fingers. No, they are more ; they 
are a living part of me. Who am I, in fact, as I sit here at this table, but 
my own past ? If I deny that, I am nothing. And if I were to try to divide 
my life into childhood, youth, early manhood and so on, it would be a 
kind of affectation ; I should know I was doing it just because of the 
pleasantly important sensation it gives one to rule lines, and to use green 
ink for childhood, red for the next stage, and purple for the period of 
adolescence. For, one thing I have learnt, one thing I do believe is, 
Nothing Happens Suddenly. Yes, that is my religion, I suppose. . . . 

My mother’s death, for instance. Is it more distant from me to-day 
than it was then ? It is just as close, as strange, as puzzling, and in spite 
of all the countless times I have recalled the circumstances, I know no 
more now than I did then, whether I dreamed them, or whether they 
really occurred. It happened when I was thirteen and I slept in a little 
strip of a room on what was called the half-landing. One night I woke up 
with a start to see my mother, in her nightgown, without even the hated 
flannel dressing-gown, sitting on my bed. But the strange thing which 
frightened me was, she wasn’t looking at me. Her head was bent ; the 
short, thin tail of hair lay between her shoulders ; her hands were pressed 
between her knees, and my bed shook ; she was shivering. It was the 
first time I had ever seen her out of her own room. I said, or I think I 
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said, “Is that you, mother?” And as she turned round, I saw in the 
moonlight how queer she looked. Her face looked small—quite different. 
_ She looked like one of the boys at the school baths, who sits on a step, 
shivering just like that, and wants to go in and yet is frightened. 

“Are you awake?” she said. Her eyes opened ; I think she smiled. 
She leaned towards me. “‘ I’ve been poisoned,” she whispered. “ Your 
father’s poisoned me.” And she nodded. Then, before I could say a 
word, she was gone, and I thought I heard the door shut. I sat quite 
still, I couldn’t move, I think I expected something else to happen. For 
a long time I listened for something ; there wasn’t a sound. The candle 
was by my bed, but I was too frightened to stretch out my hand for the 
matches. But even while I wondered what I ought to do, even while my 
heart thumped—everything became confused. I lay down and pulled the 
blankets round me. I fell asleep, and the next morning my mother was 
found dead of failure of the heart. 

Did that visit happen ? Was it a dream? Why did she come to tell 
me ? Or why, if she came, did she go away so quickly ? And her expression 
—so joyous under the frightened look—was that real ? I believed it fully 
the afternoon of the funeral, when I saw my father dressed up for his 
part, hat and all. That tall hat so gleaming black and round was like a 
cork covered with black sealing-wax, and the rest of my father was awfully 
like a bottle, with his face for the label—Deadly Porson. It flashed into 
my mind as I stood opposite him in the hall. And Deadly Poison, or old 
D. P., was my private name for him from that day. 


Late, it grows late. I love the night. I love to feel the tide of darkness 
rising slowly and slowly washing, turning over and over, lifting, floating, 
all that lies strewn upon the dark beach, all that lies hid in rocky hollows. 
I love, I love this strange feeling of drifting—whither ? After my mother’s 
death I hated to go to bed. I used to sit on the window-sill, folded up, 
and watch the sky. It seemed to me the moon moved much faster than 
the sun. And one big, bright green star I chose for my own. My star ! 
But I never thought of it beckoning to me, or twinkling merrily for my 
sake. Cruel, indifferent, splendid—it burned in the airy night. No matter 
—it was mine! But, growing close up against the window, there was a 
creeper with small, bunched up pink and purple flowers. ‘These did know 
me. These, when I touched them at night, welcomed my fingers ; the 
little tendrils, so weak, so delicate, knew I would not hurt them. When 
the wind moved the leaves I felt I understood their shaking. When I 
came to the window, it seemed to me the flowers said among themselves, 
““ The boy is here.” 

As the months passed, there was often a light in my father’s room 
below. And I heard voices and laughter. “‘ He’s got some woman with 
him,” I thought. But it meant nothing to me. Then the gay voice, the 
sound of the laughter, gave me the idea it was one of the girls who used 
to come to the shop in the evenings—and gradually I began to imagine 

4F 
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which girl it was. It was the dark one in the red coat and skirt, who once 
had given me a penny. A merry face stooped over me—warm breath 
tickled my neck—there were little beads of black on her long lashes, and 
when she opened her arms to kiss me, there came a marvellous wave of 
scent ! Yes, that was the one. Time passed, and I forgot the moon and 
my green star and my shy creeper—I came to the window to wait for 
the light in my father’s window, to listen for the laughing voice, until 
one night I dozed and I dreamed she came again—again she drew me to 
her, something soft, scented, warm and merry hung over me like a cloud. 
But when I tried to see, her eyes only mocked me, her red lips opened 
and she hissed, ‘‘ Little sneak! Little sneak!” But not as if she were 
angry, as if she understood, and her smile somehow was like a rat . . . 
hateful ! 

The night after, I lighted the candle and sat down at the table instead. 
By and by, as the flame steadied, there was a small lake of liquid wax, 
surrounded by a white, smooth wall. I took a pin and made little holes 
in this wall and then sealed them up faster than the wax could escape. 
After a time I fancied the candle flame joined in the game ; it leapt up, 
quivered, wagged ; it even seemed to laugh. But while I played with the 
candle and smiled and broke off the tiny white peaks of wax that rose 
above the wall and floated them on my lake, a feeling of awful dreariness 
fastened on me—yes, that’s the word. It crept up from my knees to my 
thighs, into my arms ; I ached all over with misery. And I felt so strangely 
that I couldn’t move. Something bound me there by the table—I couldn’t 
even let the pin drop that I held between my finger and thumb. For a 
moment I came to a stop, as it were. 

Then the shrivelled case of the bud split and fell, the plant in the 
cupboard came into flower. “ Who am 1?” I thought. ‘‘ What is all 
this ?”’ And I looked at my room, at the broken bust of the man called 
Hahnemann on top of the cupboard, at my little bed with the pillow 
like an envelope. I saw it all, but not as I had seen before. . . . Everything 
lived, everything. But that was not all. I was equally alive and—it’s the 
only way I can express it—the barriers were down between us—I had 
come into my own world ! 


The barriers were down. I had been all my life a little outcast ; until 
that moment no one had “ accepted ” me ; I had lain in the cupboard— 
or the cave forlorn. But now I was taken, I was accepted, claimed. I did 
not consciously turn away from the world of human beings ; I had never 
known it; but I from that night did beyond words consciously turn 
towards my silent brothers. . . . 
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By GILBERT NORWOOD 


HE publication of yet another eight volumes (containing the 

whole of Claudian and parts of Aeschylus, Herodotus, Xenophon, 

Livy and Polybius) in the Loeb series of translations suggests a 

survey of the whole collection so far as it has been published. 
The object of the Loeb Library as stated by its founder, Dr. James Loeb, 
the American banker, is to provide texts and translations of “ all that is of 
value and interest in Greek and Latin literature, from the time of Homer to 
the Fall of Constantinople.” This magnificent task is being splendidly 
executed. During the past ten years some hundred and forty volumes have 
appeared, covering an immense range—from the Iliad to St. Augustine. 
Each volume gives on the left-hand page the Greek or Latin original, on 
the right a prose translation. Both parts of the work have been performed 
in a manner at once scholarly and sensible. For a number of authors 
Elizabethan versions are available and the editors have most wisely used 
them, with only slight alterations. The volumes are excellently turned out 
and in every way delightful to use. Each has a textual apparatus criticus, 
for there is no tendency to write down “‘to the capacity ”’ of some special 
type of reader. And here we may specially mention Sir J. G. Frazer’s 
edition of Apollodorus, with its magnificent efflorescence of annotation. 
As for the price, certain admirable and famous Presses would do well to 
lay to heart the statement made recently by Mr. T. E. Page, one of the 
three editors. ‘‘ At the beginning each volume was issued at five shillings, 
but owing to the great increase in the cost of printing the price is now 
ten shillings. In spite of this increase the publication involves a very heavy 
loss, running, in fact, into tens of thousands of pounds.” 

These latest eight volumes uphold the great reputation which this 
series has won throughout the English-speaking world. In any such col- 
lection one of the danger-points is Aeschylus, and we must pause to offer 
gratitude and admiration to Professor H. Weir Smyth, of Harvard, for 
the first of his two volumes on that poet ; his introduction is a model of 
what is needed. But all these new-comers are excellent. The late W. R. 
Paton’s translation of Polybius is strikingly good, and it is a fine thing to 
have so handy and useful a Claudian as that contained in Mr. Platnauer’s 
two volumes. 

We have no desire to suggest that the Library is from every point of 
view perfect ; and something shall be said later on the other side. But 
Dr. Loeb, his editors, and the company of scholars working under their 
guidance, are conferring an enormous benefit not only upon classical 
_ students but also upon all who are interested in humane literature. They are 

in a fair way to revolutionize the study of ancient literature as profoundly, 
and in much the same way, as the motor has revolutionized transport. 
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For its benefit accrues not only to that small (however important) band 
who are studying Greek or Latin without a teacher, and not only to the 
larger class of researchers in other subjects—for example, historians who 
wish to know the contents of Polybius’ work or Arrian’s, but who are 
unable to read these authors in the original. This enterprise adds to such 
functions a third: it quite definitely strengthens, refreshes, and defends 
classical learning itself. 

Hitherto the huge majority of cultivated people who have read a con- 
siderable amount of Latin and Greek before they were twenty-one, have 
been compelled in middle life to bid farewell to any effective enjoyment of 
the classics. Despite all the platitudes of statesmen and prelates on school 
speech-days, it is simply untrue that more than one in ten of our barristers, 
clergymen, civil servants, is able after some twenty years of engrossing 
and non-academic pursuits to “ draw the curtains and revel’ in Homer 
or Livy, not to mention Pindar, Plato, and Tacitus. Frankly, they are too 
difficult. In such a situation you cannot read with enjoyment and profit 
any author who is more difficult than (let us say) Burke and Shelley are 
to an English reader. But Pindar must have been just as difficult to a 
Greek reader as Shelley to us. For an Englishman, therefore, he is a 
sealed book unless one’s Greek has been ‘‘ kept up” with a thoroughness 
impossible to ninety-nine per cent. of us. So is Demosthenes, as compared 
with Burke, Tacitus with Gibbon, Plato with Berkeley, Virgil with Words- 
worth. 

Now, the great achievement of the Loeb Library is that it puts the 
verbs of the last few sentences into the past tense. Its volumes are a 
godsend to the man who knows a great deal of Latin and Greek, but who 
has gone “rusty.” He reads a page of Lucian with fair comprehension, 
turns next to the page opposite and with many a muttered “ Oh, of 
course !”’ realizes a dozen points which have been only just beyond him 
at first, which he now takes with perfect ease, but which he would never 
have taken at all without such a system. 

Add to this the knowledge gained as to the contents of ancient literature 
by those quite unacquainted with the languages, the assistance given to 
those who amid great difficulties are learning those languages, the strong 
and wide-spread incentive to classical learning, and you will realize the 
services which are being rendered by the Loeb Library to education and 
to civilization itself. 

For consider the contents of these volumes. What a gigantic area of 
achievement—spiritual, moral, artistic, philosophical—political, is here 
revealed ! It is impossible to do justice, even the justice of a catalogue, 
to this storehouse ; Homer and Virgil ; Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, 
and ‘Tacitus ; Demosthenes and Cicero ; Plato and Augustine ; Petronius, 
Apuleius and Longus ; Sophocles and Terence ; Ovid, Quintilian, Seneca, 
Galen, Hesiod ..... the time would fail us to enumerate them all. 
But observe one fact ; the period, for all its vastness, is complete. The 
world has seen the historical end of its ancient European culture, and 
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can view it in a spirit of detachment. This completeness, this sense of the 
Greco-Roman world suspended like an orb in the Almighty’s hands— 
_as Pater put it of Pico della Mirandola’s Universe—although it has engen- 
dered many stupidities, means the possibility of much good : the possibility, 

among other benefits, of something like finality in literary criticism. For 
example, we may observe the whole course of Roman poetry. In the 
hands of successive poets the old Latin tongue, a mass of clotted con- 
sonants and gawky terminations, was kneaded and moulded into an in- 
strument of amazing dignity, fairness, even flexibility. What contemporary 
even of the great Ennius, who wrote 

Septingenti sunt paulo plus aut minus anni 

Augusto augurio postquam incluta condita Roma est, 
could have conceived that this language of thuds and grunts would one 
day utter itself in Virgil’s music :— 

Tristis at ille : “‘ Tamen cantabitis, Arcades,” inquit, 

“ Montibus haec vestris. Soli cantare periti 


Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter ossa quiescant, 
Vestra meos olim si fistula dicat amores !” 


a passage which for sheer music cannot be surpassed even in Greek or 
Italian. We may indeed see how all Latin poetry rises to Virgil, and 
then descends through imitation to weakness, deliquescence, and death. 
The process can be traced on the technical side with complete ease. As 
regards rhythm, the history of Latin poetry is, in the main, the history 
of elision. Plautus uses it with ludicrous, barbarous frequency. Virgil 
employs it as instrument of beauty, capable of wonderfully subtle colouring. 
His successors tend to discard it altogether, apparently as a blemish. 
That was a fatal mistake: Latin is so strong and heavy that it needs, 
more than most other languages, some method of entangling word with 
word if poetic lilt and ripple are not to fail. The avoidance of elision is 
one of the leading causes of decay in Roman poetry. The other is rhetoric. 
Your late author rides two hobbies to death. First, he insists on being 
quotable. 


Procumbere mundum 
hoc auctore pudet 


cries Claudian, his prophetic eye discerning what later journalists will wish 
to remark about the ex-Kaiser. Secondly, he insists on saying everything 
twice over : 

everso iuvat orbe mori ; solacia leto 

exitium commune dabit. 


Both examples are taken from the same work of Claudian (In Rufinum IT), 
but the greater part of later Latin poetry swarms with these dazzling yet 
barren dexterities. 

Turn to late Greek, and compare with the love-songs of Sappho, 
written some six centuries before Christ, that celebrated and vastly over- 
praised collection, the Anthology, a comparison which is itself a training in 
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aesthetics, morals, and the manner in which a whole culture may die. 
Of Sappho little need be said : she is one of the few great writers whose 
genius has almost always been adequately recognized. Others write (as 
we put it) about love: she writes love itself. For Sappho, metaphor is 
an evasion, “allusions” a waste of time. Inventing with consummate in- 
sight a metre so simple as to be near neighbour to casual speech, she tells 
us, in her own exquisite Aeolic dialect, simply what she feels. She has no 
moral, no ‘“‘ message,” no successor. Contrast with her steady blaze of 
passion the amatory poems of the Anthology. Except for a very few 
beautiful little things such as Plato’s upon Aster, all is either erotic anatomy 
or grumblings about old age. The late Greek world was so sophisticated 
that it is astonishing to find here so little real experience of what we mean by 
love. To place this collection beside Shakespeare’s Sonnets or Meredith’s 
Love in the Valley will bring home to us the revolution wrought in European 
society by the change which has come over its feeling about women. 

But late classical literature is far from being a heap of decadent frippery. 
Much of it relinquishes the silver splendour of the ancient manner only | 
to show the variegatea charm of mediaevalism. Apuleius (a raconteur who 
might challenge Mr. Kipling) is the first writer of the Middle Ages ; it 
is well-nigh incredible that he was born before the death of Juvenal. The 
penetrating charm which breathes from the Pervigilium Veneris is a blend 
of the ancient tradition,— 


ipsa Laurentem puellam coniugem nato dedit, 
moxque Marti de sacello dat pudicam virginem, 
unde Ramnes et Quirites proque prole posterum 
Romulum patrem crearet et nepotem Caesarem— 


and the infantile loveliness of a nascent art which through its painting, its 
architecture, and its poetry seems always to be singing, but to sing in 
unison, not in harmony : 


emicant lacrimae trementes de caduco pondere, 

gutta praeceps orbe parvo sustinet casus suos : 

umor ille quem serenis astra rorant noctibus 

mane virgines papillas solvit umenti peplo. 

cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 


Amazing that such things can be done in Latin and would have been 
understood by Caius Marius, seven times Consul of the Republic ! This 
little poem by an unknown hand links the Square Rome of the Kings 
to Botticelli’s Primavera. 

Again, it is in these late writings almost alone that one catches any 
glimpse of humdrum life in its petty endearing details, above all of 
domestic interiors. ‘The classical literature, despite its magnificence, is 
just as remarkable for what is omitted as for what is portrayed ; and 
home life is one of the omissions. The Republic begins promisingly in 
this regard, but after that memorable discussion has once opened we 
might as well be on shipboard or the slope of Etna as in that hospitable 
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house near the docks of the Piraeus. Despite the palaces in the Odyssey 
and a few scenes in Aristophanes, it is so impossible to think of Pericles 
_ drawing up his armchair to the fire for a chat with Anaxagoras or Eupolis, 

that we welcome with especial joy the vignettes of country life in Dio 
Chrysostom and those wonderful opening chapters of Longus’ Third 
Book where the delights of love-making and household jollity during a 
hard winter are so exquisitely presented. The first half of Theocritus’ 
Fifteenth Idyll, where two women gossip of husbands, clothes, and servants, 
is better known but not better worth knowing. 

Consider next the immense value of classical literature to the student 
of politics. In ‘Thucydides’ Fifth Book the so-called Melian Dialogue 
renders in actual stark words the impulses of brutal greed and cynical 
arrogance which, unheard but potent, model the polite if unidiomatic 
French of state papers and circumlocutory conferences in ages less pagan 
than that of the Peloponnesian War. Cicero’s Correspondence is a vast and 
priceless document of social and political life in every phase during one 
of the most engrossing, one of the most momentous, periods in the world’s 
whole history. Not to mention the works of historians like Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian, Cesar, Livy, Tacitus, consider the political 
insight we gain from the comedies of Aristophanes and the theorizing of 
Plato and Aristotle. There can be no better initiation into political science 
than is here provided, partly because so many of our own problems were 
already urgent for Greeks and Romans, partly because in those days such 
problems offered themselves in a more elementary form. Those who regard 
the Greeks as out of date, except for an epic or so and a few hundred good 
vase-paintings, will have their eyes opened by reading one play, if no 
more, the Acharnians, and the Politics of Aristotle. ‘‘ People forget that 
the evils whereof they complain are due not to a rejection of socialism, 
but to the wickedness of the human heart.” Is that out-of-date ? 

One is almost afraid to indicate another vast topic—the illumination 
which students of English literature will gain from these studies. Admirers 
of Mr. Hardy will be able to see for themselves whether he is right in 
his apparent belief that he has been influenced by Aeschylus. It is notorious 
that Shakespeare owes a debt definite, however small, to Seneca, that 
amazing executant who yells pathos through a megaphone. How much 
light does the Aeneid throw upon Paradise Lost ? Moloch gains something 
from Turnus, the vision of Adam from the ever-memorable muster-roll 
of Roman heroes whose wraiths present their overwhelming pageant in 
the Lower World before the eyes of their ancestor and exemplar. In our 
own time that fine novelist Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has adopted a device 
* used before her by Sophocles—to depict a hero, faulty yet sublime, 
leaning both morally and in a severely technical sense upon a smaller 
character whose quiet soundness and sagacity are after all the pivot of 
action. The relations between Oedipus and Creon in the Tyrannus, 
between Ajax and Teucer in the Ajax, are curiously like those between 
Robert and Clement in Green Apple Harvest. 
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The excellent Hannah More is said to have offered a spirited proof 
that St. Paul when he wrote ‘‘God forbid !” was not in reality uttering 
the Name with flippancy. She might have saved her pains had she known 
that his words are literally nothing more theological than “ may it not 


happen!” This story, true or not, should be taken to heart by all who 


read or write translations. Indeed, a brief essay on “ How to use a 
translation” might well be prefixed to each volume of this series. Of 
the people who are likely to use them there is quite a fair percentage 
with practically no conception how languages differ, no glimmering of 
the axioms which the translator has assumed. You will find even writers 


on Greek religion taking the ipsissima verba of Professor Gilbert Murray’s | 


versions as definite evidence for Euripides’ own views. Another wide- 


spread and most mischievous assumption is that words which correspond _ 


in different languages correspond completely. Hence most of the “howlers” 
which are collected from time to time in the gossip-columns of the Press, 
such as ‘‘ Pompey became general” translated into Pompetus percrebutt. 
These trivial and crude examples are symptomatic of a serious difficulty 
which surrounds quite intelligent people when they use translations, 
ignorant not only of the foreign tongue but of the history of their own. 
The precept ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone’ has been taken as a 
condemnation of vegetarianism. Macaulay used to say that many readers 
of Grote would be misled by the statement that Alcibiades dazzled his 
countrymen by the novelty of his theories and the splendour of his liturgies. 

From such absurdities the Loeb translations are free. They are absolutely 
first-rate, if one understands how to use them—that is, if one knows the 
present-day conception of a good version. It is excellent for many authors, 
useful for many others, but for some it is disastrous. 


For example’s sake let us take a passage almost at random from Quin- 
tilian’s famous Tenth Book : 


Nobis autem copia cum iudicio paranda est vim orandi non circulatoriam 
volubilitatem spectantibus. Id autem consequemur optima legendo atque audiendo ; 
non enim solum nomina ipsa rerum cognoscemus hac cura, sed quid quoque 


loco sit aptissimum. (i. 8). 
Professor H. E. Butler renders thus : 


On the contrary, discrimination is necessary in the acquisition of our stock of 
words ; for we are aiming at true oratory, not at the fluency of a cheapjack. And we 
shall attain our aim by reading and listening to the best writers and orators, since 
we shall thus learn not merely the words by which things are to be called, but 
when each particular word is most appropriate. 


This is the type of version nowadays regularly aimed at. We have 
selected the passage mostly for its merits, as an example not only of what 
is usually done but also of what is often supposed the only possible “‘sound”’ 
version. It is a modern product of the class and examination system. 
Owing to the limitations of human nature the class-pupil has to convince 
his teacher that certain points in his foreign author have been taken. 
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What are these points ? Grammar and subject-matter. Thus when in 


class the boy has to satisfy his teacher that he understands the words 


_ Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, he says “all Gaul is divided into 


» 


three parts,’ and the teacher is satisfied. The fact that neither Julius 
Caesar nor any other decent writer would have begun his book with a 
jingle like “ All Gaul” is a consideration which never enters the heads 
of ninety per cent. of the pupils from one end of their schooldays to the 
acorn any case the examiner “ doesn’t take marks off for that kind of 
thing. 

Now, in a word, our present-day ideal translation is simply this satis- 
factory examination-system of verbal semaphore work, but polished and 
more “ literary.” Jebb’s translation of Sophocles is a good example. The 
method, as we said, has varying degrees of fitness for three different kinds 
of literature. It is important to distinguish these. 

Firstly, it is the perfect method for writings of a thoroughly humdrum 
order—writings, that is, in which the style is of negligible importance, 
and the subject-matter everything. W. R. Paton’s Polybius, for instance, 
seems perfect. Such authors as Dio Cassius, Nepos, Pausanias, suffer 
in the minimum degree, and non-classical readers can use the version of 
a competent and careful scholar with no misgiving. 

Secondly, it is good for authors who (though they are stylists) treat 
of a theme which does not depend upon their style, a category embracing 
such men as the Greek orators, Thucydides, Cicero, Livy, Quintilian, 
Herodotus. Here the unlearned student must realize that while he does 
get exactly the objective ideas, he may perchance receive nothing whatever 
of the subjective treatment—the style. Turn again to the passage adduced 
above from Quintilian. The original contains 35 words, the English 68. 
Is this discrepancy due to what F. W. H. Myers called the “ structureless 
comminution ” of English ? Partly, but not entirely. A good deal of it is 
caused in the last resort (we write with all respect to the translator) by 
the desire “ to make the examiner see you have noticed all the points, in 
case he takes marks off.”’ Thus copia becomes “ our stock of words,” id 
“‘ our aim,” optima “ the best writers and orators,’ and so forth. Mani- 
festly, none of these is “wrong,” but what has become of Quintilian’s 
muscular brevity ? The passage should (one might say) have been trans- 
lated in the manner of Bacon’s essays, not that of a Times leader. The 
translator will reply that he cannot be expected to resemble Bacon. Quite 
so ; and if the reader knows this, and things like this, all is well with regard 
to our second category of authors. *] 

Thirdly, we find a class of writer in whom style is vital. So, no doubt, 


is the subject-matter. But in such literature style and matter cannot be 


disentangled. Authors of this kind abound in the extant classical literature : 

Homer, Pindar, the dramatists, Plato, the idyllists, Virgil, Catullus, 

Horace—in fact, all the poets by their very nature. It is unfortunately 

just this class (in many ways incomparably the most important class) 

which suffers most from the method we are describing. Here the method 
4¢ 
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is not only unsatisfactory : it is hideously mischievous. The method of 
“ accurate prose translation ” is almost the worst thing that could happen 
to a good poet or to any imaginative writer. It is enough to suggest a 
German prose-translation of Keats’ Ode to Autumn. (This reminds one 
more or less relevantly of the authentic French lady who saw no beauty 
in the line ‘‘ For ever shalt thou love, and she be fair,’’ and who, to prove 
that she really understood it, translated it into French thus: “ ‘Toujours 
tu aimeras et elle sera blonde.”’) Mr. Wells has laid it down that one can 
get from a translation all that Plato has to tell us ; but Plato is everlastingly 
giving us his thoughts by means of his style. One need go no further for 
examples than his significant use of parody: hardly less unmistakable 
(though not often noted) is the tinge of lyric style which he infuses into 
his vocabulary and his rhythm when the subject calls for such handling. — 
But the case is far stronger in the poets, and in many poets overwhelming. 
Ask almost any scholar what is the best English version of the Ihad, 
and he will reply “‘ Lang, Leaf, and Myers.” So it is, by our present 
artificial standards. Giving a great deal, it leaves out something of immense > 
importance, something (moreover) which we nowadays unconsciously — 
assume is to be omitted—rather like the Graecum est, non legitur in Hugo’s — 
novel. That something is the rapidity, the vibrant elasticity, of Homer’s — 
verse. His utterance moves like the racing chariots which he describes 
in the Twenty-Third Ilad, leaping aloft and scarcely touching the ground; 
the respectable version aforesaid moves like a pantechnicon, filled with 
useful articles but exciting little rapture in the onlooker. The truth is 
that the now-despised Pope is the best of our translators. Despite his 
artificiality, the punctual smack of his rhymes, he does make the English 
Ihad an engrossing poem ; and any version which fails to do this is dead. 
The upshot plainly is that a poet, if translated at all, must be translated 

into verse. A prose-rendering may be good as a mere “ crib ” or as ex- 
amination-work ; as any kind of literature it is a monstrosity. Catullus in | 
prose is revolting—Cleopatra disguised as a district-visitor. There are 
some moods into which one cannot fall before ten in the evening ; some _ 
thoughts no one conceives except in childhood ; and there are some things 
which cannot be said except in verse. It is well enough to exclaim in 
hendecasyllabics : | 

da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 

dein usque altera mille, deinde centum, 

dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 

conturbabimus illa, ne sciamus, 

aut nequis malus invidere possit, 

cum tantum sciat esse basiorum, 


because the primitive passion of tenderness, after calling forth the first 
half-dozen words into utterance which seems metrical only by accident, 
is rocked by the metre into a half-swoon of beautiful babblement. But take 
away the metre, or (worse still) drop the metre after beginning with it ! 
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““ Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred, then another thousand, 
then a second hundred, then yet another thousand, then a hundred. 
Then, when we have made up many thousands, we will confuse our 
counting, so that we may not know the reckoning, nor any malicious person 
blight them with evil eye, when he knows that our kisses are so many.” 

It is indecent. Nobody who writes in prose writes like that ; the 
lulling cadence of the Latin has gone, and nothing is left but the maun- 
derings of an erotic accountant. If we remember how many people 
half-consciously assume that the Greek and Latin before them is a trans- 
lation of the underlying English ‘‘ crib,’ we shall avoid encouraging the 
delusion, a delusion which has contributed more than any other cause to 
the notion that the ancient classics are ‘“‘ dry.”” Matthew Arnold, in his 
first lecture On Translating Homer, remarks : 


To suppose that it is fidelity to an original to give its matter, unless you at the 
same time give its manner; or rather, to suppose that you can really give its 
matter at all, unless you can give its manner, is just the mistake of our pre- 
Raphaelite school of painters, who do not understand that the peculiar effect of 
nature resides in the whole and not in the parts. So, the peculiar effect of a poet 
resides in his manner and movement, not in his words taken separately. 


These remarks are by no means intended as an attack on the Loeb 
Library. Be it remembered, firstly that they apply to only a minority of 
writers ; secondly that the readers envisaged by this enterprise—above all, 
that important class of “‘ rusty ” scholars—demand for their particular 
purposes the objective prose-version rather than a rendering of style ; 
thirdly that we have had in view the dominant present-day assumptions 
about translation. It should be unnecessary to add that excellent verse- 
renderings do exist, perhaps the most satisfactory being Conington’s 
Horace. For Euripides, we stand in excellent case. Dr. A. S. Way’s 
translation is uninspiring but close to the Greek; Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s is often loose, but marvellously beautiful. A non-Grecian who 
reads the two side by side will gain a very sound conception of Euripides’ 
own genius and method. We may note an interesting suggestion made 
by Professor Postgate, who has translated Tibullus for this series. In his 
recent book, Translation and Translations, after agreeing that verse is the 
appropriate form to render verse, he proceeds (p. 83) : 


Does a man feel that he must translate, that he cannot versify, and to prose 
he is ashamed ? Then let him translate in prose so specially modified as to evoke 
the Idea and Associations of Verse. . . Such quasi-metrical prose will not, it is 
true, communicate the impression of a poem ; but it will lift the translation off 
the level of ordinary prose and will secure for the translator the freedom of 
employing, without offence or sense of disharmony, the vocabulary, the construc- 
tions and the order of verse. . . . It is the prose I have endeavoured to write for 
the Loeb translation of Tibullus. 


For example, he translates ad rivos praetereuntis aquae ‘‘ with a rill of 
water fleeting past.” This idea, of course, has often been followed, but 
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it cannot provide a substantial answer to the grave objections which lie 
against prose-translations of poetry. 

The Loeb Classical Library is making a great and successful effort to 
bring classical learning itselfi—not second-hand etiolated reminiscences— 
into the orbit of normal modern culture, which for some generations has 
attempted, with increasing impetus and increasing self-damage, to dis- 


“ey 


pense with it. More strongly and clearly than any other mass of literature, ~ 


the Greek and Roman classics teach us what are the things that matter, 
and why they matter. It is of no avail to argue that such contemporary 
work as The Egoist, The Dynasts, The Old Wives’ Tale, are first-rate yet 
owe nothing to such erudition, or that Shakespeare himself is in every 
sense non-classical. Men of genius can produce great art without drawing 
upon distant tradition. But their public cannot appreciate them without 
such aid. The ordinary reader, the ordinary playgoer, the ordinary music- 
lover, needs a sound education with an urgency which does not apply 
to the creative artist. Bunyan was a tinker: do tinkers read him ? ‘That 
feeling for reality, beauty, the sound taste, the relish for what endures, 
which the great artist possesses by nature, comes to us ordinary folk by 
training. We must acquire our standards ; and the history of culture shows 
that they can best be acquired by Europeans from classical literature. 
From generation to generation literary taste has risen and fallen with the 
flourishing and decline of ancient learning. If art is to be sound, this 
inspiration must be astir among the commonplace people to whom art 
appeals. ‘To-day such education is at a low ebb. Hence those portentous 
weeds, futurist painting, cubist sculpture, the various Colonial “Kiplings.”’ 
Everyone in his heart knows that these things are bad, but dares not say 
so. Why ? People mumble phrases about “ keeping an open mind,” or 
“conventions kill art.”” The real reason is that they have no standards. 
Conventions do not kill art ; on the contrary they make it possible. And 
it is just as fatal to “ keep an open mind ” about everything as to keep it 
about nothing. Get your basis right and be dogmatic about that ; then 
let your superstructure vary according to the temperament of the builder. 
That is the only way to sound, satisfactory, enduring art ; for the basis is 
racial, the superstructure individual. Because we have no dogmatic 
theology of our own, we have no cathedral architecture of our own. 
Tradition need not be a chain ; it may be a life-line. That cubist group 
of cog-wheels which its maker called “‘ statue of a soldier ”—what are we 
to say about it ? It makes us ashamed, but we cannot say why, and we 
are a prey to shibboleths in its favour which sound as convincing as 
shibboleths directed against it. You can best put the thing in its proper 
place by comparing it with the Venus of Melos in the Louvre or the 
Delphian Charioteer in the British Museum ; not so well (be it observed) 
by comparing it with Watts’ Physical Energy or Rodin’s Penseur. Those 
Greek statues give you peace—not only calm of soul, but mere comfort 
in dealing with a matter of taste. So with literature. You need no longer 
worry over the fact that you enjoy Harry Richmond but have been three 
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times defeated by One of our Conquerors. You may actually study here 
_ this very question of “‘ the value of the classics,”’ particularly in that passage 
__ where St. Augustine (Confessions, Bk. I.) asks why he hated Greek literature 
as a boy, and concludes that children have a better chance of learning 
languages by “a free curiosity” than by “ frightful enforcement ” 
(meticulosa necessitas). So with most “‘ public questions ”’ of our time. How 
much mere fruitless mental scurry will you be saved in political thinking 
by Tacitus, in educational thinking by the Republic, in moral thinking by 
Aristotle’s Ethics ! Not that you are saved thought ; far from it. You are 
saved from that mere empty bustle of discussion which so often passes 
for thought. These works give you the keys to great treasure-houses ; 
the treasures you must still appraise and use by your own endeavour. 

By your own endeavour ; for it is a vain boast that classical education 
makes a complete man, even on the mental side. Character is needed quite 
as much for mental excellence as for moral. All that such study provides 
is a magnificent means to largeness and fruitfulness of life, a means which 
may be neglected like any other. Yet even if one is nothing but a reader, 
a passive recipient of noble thoughts, exciting problems, beautiful stories, 
deeply moving studies of human sorrow or adventure, one adds vastly 
to the pleasures of existence. That is to put the claims of Greek and Latin 
on the lowest plane. Of all pleasures there is only one which is followed by 
no reaction—the pleasure of literary study ; of all literary studies this 
remains the most solid, most engrossing, most pleasant. But seek to turn 
your passive acceptance into a positive enterprise of creating, increasing, 
bracing the mental fibre, and you will find in no other literature so noble 
a discipline. These boons the Loeb Library is making possible for every 
English-speaking man and woman. 
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MR. ROBERT LYND 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


OWADAYS it is too often assumed that literary genius is 

always to be found “‘ apart sat on a hill retired,” labouring at 

some new form that will not be appreciated by the common 

run of men for at least two generations. We even go so far as 
to forget that though a man who uses some literary form that the public 
does not want may possibly be a genius, he may possibly be nothing of 
the kind, may be nothing better than a conceited ass. This comes of 
brooding overmuch upon exotic and revolutionary talents, and taking 
the others for granted. The others are those men of rich mind and ample 
energy who have been so much in love with literature that they have 
simply taken the form that was lying in their way, the five act drama in 
blank verse, the rambling novel, the periodical essay, and raised it into 
a fit instrument of their genius. As Mr. Chesterton once remarked : 
‘“‘ Minor poets cannot write to order ; but very great poets can write to 
order. The larger the man’s mind, the wider his scope of vision, the 
more likely it will be that anything suggested to him will seem significant 
and promising ; the more he has a grasp of everything, the more ready he 
will be to write anything.” To be able to make the ascent of Parnassus 
part of the day’s work, frankly to accept the common worn coins of the 
market-place and then, by some mysterious means, to transform them 
into new bright mintage, this is the mark only of a man of full-blooded 
talent, a man opulently gifted, one, if only a fledgling, of the Shakespearean 
brood. The point need not be laboured, but it must be made, for it happens 
that Mr. Robert Lynd, one of the best miscellaneous prose writers of our 
generation, an essayist of rare charm, an acute, witty, yet tolerant critic, 
is a journalist. Moreover, he is a very good journalist, not one of those 
men of letters who with a great show of disdain merely boil their pots in 
Fleet Street and can hardly bring themselves to endorse the cheques they 
receive from newspapers ; but a real journalist and one so magnificently 
equipped that any editor, not a fool or a red-hot Tory, would welcome 
him with delight. In his time Mr. Lynd has probably done most things 
that can be done on either a newspaper or a weekly review, and it is 
certain that he can write any feature of the literary side of a paper, whether 
it is a piece of descriptive writing, a short article or a book review, better 
than almost anyone else. ‘The mere fact of having to be topical, of being 
compelled to write about something merely because it happened yesterday, 
is in itself sufficient to dry up the source of wit and fancy in a great many 
literary men, but this necessity only seems to stimulate Mr. Lynd. No 
matter where he is sent (if he is sent), he returns in triumph, waving the 
brush. His descriptive writing, for example, is magnificent journalism, 
prompt to the occasion and ready to dance any reader’s eye down to the 
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bottom of a newspaper column ; but even at its lightest it is also something 
more than journalism, for there is a quality in it that will withstand the 
poe of a day or a month or a year. We have only to glance at his account 
of a visit to the Derby and of a night’s boxing, two pieces of descriptive 
writing that were done for a daily paper, to see that even the most 
ferocious newspaperman would applaud them as journalism ; but we 
should also discover in the first, passages like this : 


Then one had a glimpse of three horses close—well, fairly close—on each 
other’s tails, and none of them the grey Tetratema. I noticed that on one of them 
crouched a jockey in exquisite grass-green. He passed like a fine phrase out of a 
poem of which one does not know the rest. 


And notice that the second opened in this fashion : 


You haven’t the slightest idea what a great boxing match looks like, now that 
it takes place in a special sort of light in order that it may be photographed for the 
picture theatres. The ring under its roof of lamps looks partly like a billiard table. 
It looks still more like the stage just before the ghost in Hamlet appears. 

You could not imagine a more eerie and lavender light. If it were freezing in 
Elsinore, and not a mouse stirring, it could scarcely produce a more moonstruck 
or ghostly atmosphere 


and we should have to confess that even in its easiest strain there is an 
imaginative quality in his writing that makes it rise superior to the hand- 
to-mouth work of journalism. 

Mr. Lynd then, instead of preening himself in a corner, has done 
what so many of our eighteenth century writers did: he has marched into 
literature by way of journalism, the day’s round, the common task. It is 
not everybody’s way, but it is especially suitable for writers with well- 
stored, sane and masculine minds, men who can take hold of experience 
and translate it freely, who can ransack their own minds and plunder the 
outside world with an equal measure of success ; and when once a man 
does enter literature by this road, there can be no doubt as to his capacity ; 
he is worth hearing. While Mr. Lynd has been proving to all good judges 
that he is one of the ablest literary journalists of our time, he has also 
been creating for himself a singularly happy position in the literature of 
our time. Some people consider this antithesis of literature and journalism 
entirely false, and declare that there is, or (sometimes) ought to be, no 
difference between the two. But in reply, taking the matter in its simplest 
form, we can point out that books (even bad books) are still produced 
with an eye to permanency and for the ultimate benefit of posterity, and 
papers are still produced with an eye to the moment and for the ultimate 
benefit of the fishmonger ; that journalism, unlike literature, does not 
pretend to stand by itself, but has to depend on its topical appeal, its 
value as news (even a review is simply news of a book) ; that the mere 
fact that some, a few, writers have succeeded in both forms, have some- 
times bridged the gulf, only proves that there is a gulf to bridge and 
accentuates the difference between the two forms. If the other side could 
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produce a long list of writers who are given an equally uproarious welcome 
by newspaper editors and fastidious literary critics, then our case would 


be considerably weakened. But no such long list will be forthcoming ;_ 


it will be a very short list, and prominent among the few names on it 
will be that of Mr. Lynd. aw 

Tolerance is more often than not another name for indifference ; it is 
mere laziness, lack of interest, a mental shrug of the shoulders. But with 
Mr. Lynd, tolerance is a passion. Perhaps he discovered it long ago, 
shining like a rich jewel, in a place where it is all too rarely found, in the 
country of his birth. Certainly he did discover it, and crossed from 
Northern Ireland, the home of intolerance, to easy-going England, to 
preach good humour. There is nothing strange in this ; probably it is 
only the dusty Arab who can become eloquent in praise of water. We 
needed someone to whom tolerance was a passion and not a mere habit 
of mind, to whom it was something hardly earned, in itself a rich reward, 
so that we could see it anew and realise its worth. No one has helped us 
to do this more than Mr. Lynd, who has constituted himself the battle 
champion of good humour and never becomes angry save on behalf of 
good temper. “‘ The world is crying out just now for a return of good 
humour,” he tells us at the beginning of an essay (in The Passion of Labour) 
on the subject ; and he praises London, as well he might, for its easy 
temper : “ Lacking its good humour,” he writes, “it would be one of 
the most uninhabitable of cities. Who would live amid the buzz of eight 
million spites ? ” He follows this up with one of those passages that make 
this volume such a pleasant little feast of sweet reason : : 

We too easily forget that good humour is, after all, the crown and the most 
lasting of the virtues. There are no great vices save those which are the enemies 
of good humour, such as cruelty, meanness, and all forms of crabbed egoism. 
It is arguable, indeed, that when the great teachers of the world speak of “‘ love ” 
and “ charity,” they mean for the most part good humour or good nature. When 
we are told to love our enemies we regard it as an impracticable paradox, because 
we know that no man can love an enemy in the same sense in which he loves his 
children. It ought to be possible, however, even in one’s relations with an enemy, 
never entirely to lose hold of good nature. History will record with delight ten 
thousand instances of good nature between enemies in the recent war, but of the 
still more numerous instances of ill nature we can expect nothing better than a 
pleasureless palliation. When Paul the Apostle praised charity as the greatest of 
the virtues, he was but praising good nature in its highest form. 


His essays on criticism so far as they are a plea for anything are a plea 
for tolerance, and his own critical practice cannot be impeached. ft is 
only intolerance itself that is too much for his forbearance, and only 
harsh or superior persons, critics with a knout in their hands, excite his 
anger. 


_Two things must be remembered in connection with this passion of 
his for tolerance. ‘The first is that it does not proceed from mere indiffer- 
ence, an absence of convictions. Mr. Lynd has his opinions, democratic 
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and nationalist, and does not hesitate to express them ; indeed, not only 
_ has he been an ardent propagandist, but at no time does he really lay 
his opinions on one side as some essayists do ; and for all its light whim- 
sical air, its gentle high spirits, its occasional excursions into paradox, his 
work is thoroughly saturated with his general views of life ; and whether 
he is writing about an author or an egg, there are present in his writing 
those ethical implications, those indirect references to conduct, that are 
the mark of a masculine mind in letters. The titles of two of his earlier 
books (Home Life in Ireland and Rambles in Ireland) suggest that they 
formed part of a series designed to assist the prospective tourist, a series 
of pleasant jog-trot surveys of scenery, history and manners; but the 
curious reader will find that whereas Mr. Lynd gives him some very 
readable sketches of Irish history, some shrewd observations upon the 
social life of the country, and (it goes without saying) some amazingly 
good portraits of Irish character, he has also left out all the topography 
and scenery and put in all the politics in their place, to the probable 
confusion of the publisher and his friend, the prospective tourist. Two 
of his later volumes (The Passion of Labour and If The Germans Conquered 
England) are entirely made up of essays on political and social questions, 
and though they touch upon topical themes for the most part, they are 
so engagingly written, move so lightly and yet with such sureness, are so 
seldom flawed with the passion of the moment and reach out to such 
large issues, that they may be read with delight by the open-minded 
from now until the next barbarian invasion. This branch of his work, 
journalistic in that it takes up the glove as soon as it is flung down, philo- 
sophical in that it refers the matter to something beyond the needs of 
the moment, must be remembered when we come to his more literary 
and general essays, for these large interests give his work a background, 
a standard of reference, without which even his lightest paper would not 
be the thing it is. Had he not written so well on Ruthlessness, Nationality, 
or the Importance of Forgetting History, he would not have written so 
well on the Betting Man, the Chocolate Bus, or Riding on a Charabanc. 
So, too, his criticism has a biographical trend ; he has a sharper eye for 
a man than he has for a book ; he does not linger over the methods of 
the art, does not stop to analyse, but makes straight for his author, and 
splashes about in a glittering stream of epigram until he has found the 
witty, illuminating phrase: ‘“‘ Horace Walpole was a dainty rogue in 
porcelain who walked badly”; ‘‘ Oscar Wilde is a writer whom one 
must see through in order to appreciate”; “ Mr. Bennett is at once a 
connoisseur and a card ”’ ; “‘Henley was master of the vainglorious phrase. 
He was Pistol with a style” ; and so on. The style of his critical essays— 
nervous, pointed, epigrammatic—exactly fits his method ; it is not a style 
in which to tell the exact truth, to suggest the fine shades, but for a 
lightning portrait, made up of a few vivid strokes, it can hardly be excelled, 
and such portraits are Mr. Lynd’s business in criticism. For the rest, 
though he is not always right in his estimates and can grind his little 
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personal axes with the next critic, he is never dull, always persuasive 
(sometimes dangerously so), always sane, humorous, tolerant, a man to 
walk with among books and authors. 

The second thing to remember is that this knight-errant of tolerance 
is an Irishman. Had he been an Englishman, at least a normal English- 
man, so optimistic a strain, such an enthusiasm for good humour, would 
have left him a very wishy-washy, Skimpole-like creature. Who does not 
know and contemn the Englishman who has made the national virtue 
into a vice, who is for ever saying that every opinion is partly true and 
that there is something to be said for everybody, who brings gruel to the 
feast of thought ? But Mr. Lynd belongs to a race that is mentally harder 
than the English, more given to sardonic humours, to wit and irony, 
nearer to black melancholy by many a league ; and this smiling enthu- 
siasm of his, instead of making him the author of bright and shallow 
prattlings, simply acts as a kindly leaven. The result is a full man, that 
wise, witty, and lovable personality so familiar to readers of The Pleasures 
of Ignorance and Solomon In All His Glory and the rest. It is a blend that 
has made him that very rare person in life and literature—a tolerant and 
kindly wit, an epigrammatist with a heart. 

Some critics and reviewers, in search of a grievance, are always grum- 
bling because our essayists collect their contributions to the press and 
make books of them. They seem to imagine that this is yet another sign 
of the degenerate times, and clearly forget that our best essays have always 
had their roots in the press, that our essayists were not called periodical 
writers for nothing ; and in short, they seem to remember Sir Arthur 
Helps, and contrive to forget Steele, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt. They forget that a thing may be both good fun 
to-day and good literature to-morrow, and that even editors may enter- 
tain angels unawares. An essayist may come to the market-place for an 
hour or so every week, and yet so contrive his utterance that he will 
afterwards find his way, like the poets, into the library and stay there for 
ever, blossoming in purple and red. Mr. Lynd’s general essays, and 
particularly those in the two volumes mentioned above, are his most 
valuable and personal contributions to our literature ; and they only 
appear in periodicals as men put up for a night at an inn ; their home is 
in these delightful little volumes, volumes that Mr. Lynd had in his 
mind all the time he was writing the various papers that compose them. 
The very fact that these papers have, as it were, successfully button-holed 
the casual reader of a periodical is in their favour as pieces of literature ; 
they grapple with the life about them ; they are true to the kindred points 
of Heaven and Home ; they begin anywhere, in the street, the house, the 
fields, and end everywhere ; they take a topic of the moment, an object, a 
common experience, and relate them to the author’s whole vision of life ; 
they show us the Chocolate Bus in its proper place in the solar system, 
and relate the betting man to the Milky Way ; they occupy a middle 
place between poetry and philosophy, but come to us in a homelier guise 
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than either and demand no solemn service of music before they can 
2 us their offices. The author of such papers is a public benefactor, 
or he enriches and deepens life, hands on something of his capacity for 
enjoyment, shames us out of our gloomy indifference by his superior wit 
and power of observation, and makes us eager to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of little things : we leave his company happier and wiser men. It 
is true that some of these essays have not that organic nature which makes 
the true essay as valid a literary form as the lyric or the drama. Every now 
and then, Mr. Lynd yields to temptation and simply decorates a number 
of facts with wit and fancy, and so leaves us with the feeling that we 
have just attended a very bright conjuring trick and not the revelation 
of a personality. It is a temptation that presses heavily upon an unusually 
eloquent and ready writer who has his hands full of work, and it is to 
Mr. Lynd’s credit that he does not succumb to it very often. 

His greatest asset is his manner, partly natural but probably brought 
nearer to perfection by great labour, a manner that enables him to take 
in the most varied matter and to deal with it in a score of different ways, 
to be whimsical, grave, ironical, humorous in turn, without disturbing 
his even flow, without that awkward jumping from posture to posture 
that irritates us in some other, less fortunate, writers. It gives him a 
freedom in his choice of subjects that is denied to some other essayists 
who, possessing a less flexible manner and knowing that their work must 
be in one “ key,’’ have to restrict themselves very severely in their choice 
of subjects and in their attitude towards those subjects. Mr. Lynd can 
pass from one theme to another, very different, theme, from one mood 
to another mood, lightly and easily, without a break in the continuity 
of his work, like a man idly flashing on his finger an iridescent jewel. 
It is this that gives his essays the quality of exquisitely contrived talk : a 
multitude of topics, birds, sportsmen, houses, eggs, free-lovers, books, 
insects, the seasons, death and eternity, come and go, but the voice falling 
upon our ears is always the same. He may, for example, write an essay 
on Eggs, and make such a confession, a delightful shred or two of gossamer, 
as this : 

I have always thought it one of the chief miseries of being a man that, when 
boiled eggs are put on the table, one does not get first choice, and that all the 
little brown eggs are taken by women and children before one’s own turn comes 
round. There is one sort of egg with a beautiful sunburnt look that always reminds 
me of the seaside, and that I have not tasted in a private house for above twenty 
years. To begin the day with such an egg would put one in a good temper for a 
couple of hours. But always one is fobbed off with a large white egg of demon- 
strative uncomeliness. It may taste all right, but it does not look all right. Food 
should appeal to the eye as well as to the palate, as everyone recognises when the 
blancmange that has not set is brought to the table.#) 


He may meditate on a chance remark made by a bus-conductor : 


He (the bus-conductor) looked too grim for comedy, too cynical for tragedy, but 
at least he recognised that he was punching small holes in tickets in an extraordinary 
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universe. It gave me a curious pleasure to find so admirable a philosopher | 
on a bus-top. For philosophers are rare. The average man passes through life. 


with scarcely a generalisation to his credit. He makes a living, and plays games 
till he is too old for them, and reads about murders and divorces, but he is seldom 
aware of any underlying unity in all the things he sees, and experiences, and 
reads about. It is true that he frequently quotes other people’s generalisations. 
But these are not his means of thinking, but his means of avoiding thought. If 
he says “ East is East and West is West ” it is because this is the easiest way of 
dismissing a great problem from his consciousness. He does not wish to disturb his 
brain or his soul, and so he goes into hiding behind the smoke-screen of a platitude. 


He may blithely discuss the pleasures of dining, in an essay “ On Feeling 
Cray A 
Marriage, the return of a conquering hero, the visit of a great statesman, the 
birth of Christ—we find in all these things a reason for calling on the cooks to do 
their damnedest. Even the dyspeptic forgets his doctor’s orders in the general 
excitement and chases oysters down the narrow stairway of his throat with thick 
soup, follows thick soup with lobster, and lobster with turkey, and turkey with 
a savoury, and the savoury with a péche Melba, and at the end of it will not reject 
cheese and a banana, all of this accompanied with streams of liquid in the form 
of wine, coffee and brandy. I have often wondered why a man should feel gay 
doing violence to his entrails in this fashion. I have noticed again and again that 
he loses a little of his gaiety if the dinner is served slowly enough to give him 
time to think. The gay meal, like the farce, must be enacted quickly. The very 
spectacle of waiters hurrying to and fro with an air of peril to the dishes quickens 
the fancy, and the gastric juices flow to an anapzstic measure. Who does not 
know what it is to sit through a slow meal and digest in spondees ? One is given 
time between the courses to turn philosopher—to meditate becoming a hermit 
and dining on a bowl of rice in a cave. 


He may write an essay on June, an opulent, coloured thing, and fill it 
with such eloquent passages as these : 


There is no getting beyond the old image of things in general as a stream that 
disappears. The flowers and the birds come in tides that sweep over the world 
and in a moment are like a broken wave. The lilacs filled with purple ; laburnum 
followed, and in a few days all the gold ebbed, and nothing was left but a drift 
of withered blossoms on the ground ; then came the acacia-flowers, white as the 
morning among the cool green plumage of the tree, and now they, too, have been 
turned into dirtiness and deserted foam. And in the hedges change has been as 
swift, as merciless—change so imperceptible in what it is doing, so manifest in 
what it has done. The white blossoms of the sloe gave place to the foam of the 
hawthorn and the flat clusters of the wayfaring tree ; now in its turn has come 
the flood of the elder-flowers, a flood of commonness, and June on the roads 
would hardly be beautiful were it not for the roses that settle, delicate and fleeting 
as butterflies, on the long and crooked briers. . . . 


But whatever his theme or his mood, he makes us feel that we are in 
contact wth the same delightful personality, and there is no question 
here, as there is so often, of our having to cope with half-a-dozen only 
partly realised and conflicting personalities. And this is to possess a manner 
that is indeed enviable. 
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Like most good essayists, Mr. Lynd, being a homely mediator between 
philosophy and poetry, can always be discovered generalising with the 
philosopher and “‘ particularising ” with the poet. Here, for example, is a 
comparatively simple passage that concludes his essay on ‘‘ The Student ” : 


The man who has had a University education believes it is the only education 
worth having. The man who is self-educated believes in self-education as the 
secret of success. The man who idled at college explains what a blessing his 
idleness has been to him. The man who has read his eyes out praises God for 
his labours. Thus, when we look back, we all turn out to have been model 
students. . . . At the same time, if one had it all to do over again, how eagerly 
one would consult the pages of Professor Adams for good advice! How one 
would plunge into an enthusiasm for work | And—how one would find oneself 
the next morning far from the droning lecture-room, smoking a pipe of Navy Cut 
and discussing the immortality of the soul under the blackening elms of the 
Botanic Gardens ! 


And it is worth remarking how the very effective final sentence gains by 
giving us the particular instances—the “ pipe of Navy Cut,” the “‘ immor- 
tality of the soul,” the “ blackening elms of the Botanic Gardens.” Rewrite 
the sentence, omitting these concrete illustrations and putting in their 
place the vague and general statements that most of us would be content 
to make, and how much is lost ! Such writing, a kind of poetry that has a 
gentle and philosophical gaiety instead of passion, a poetry in pipe and 
slippers, knows the value of imagery, and feeds the imagination as well 
as the intellect. When a man is the master of such a style and has unusual 
powers of observation, a notable sense of humour, and a magnificent 
capacity for enjoyment, there is no gainsaying him: he has us in thrall. 
He can bring anything into literature, even Lyons’ tea-shops : 

Their white-and-gold faces and their polished windows are as noticeable as 
the painted signs of inns. They have a nice suggestion that luxury has been 
democratized and brought within the reach of anybody who has threepence in 
his pocket. They announce entertainment. They seem to say that there is no 
need to go to White Cities in order to be happy while toasted scones may be eaten 
within from marble tables. Could Sardanapalus himself ask for anything better 
than to be allowed to sit at a marble table and eat steak-and-kidney pudding from 
a silver fork ? It is no wonder that Londoners flock every day in thousands into 
these white palaces of poached eggs on toast. 


Or even the betting man, whose portrait Mr. Lynd has painted so faith- 
fully that it need never be painted again : 

Perhaps, in the train on the way home from the races, he may relax a little. 
Certainly, if he has backed Cutandrum, he will. For Cutandrum won at ten to one, 
and his pocket is full of five-pound notes. He feels quite jocular now that the 
strain is over. He makes puns on the names of the defeated horses. “‘ Lie Low 
lay low all right,” he announces to the compartment, indifferent to the scowls of 
the man in the corner who had backed it. “‘ Hopscotch didn’t hop quite fast 
enough.” Were he tipsy, he could not jest more fluently. His jokes are small, 
but be not too severe on him. The man has had a hard day. Wait but an hour, 
and care will descend on him again. He will not have sat down to dinner in his 
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hotel for three minutes till someone will be saying to him: “ Have you heard i 
anything for the Cup to-morrow?” There is no six-hours day for the betting — 
man. He is the drudge of chance for every waking hour. ip 


: : ; ‘ 
But good as he is on such subjects, he is even better when he forsakes _ 


the town for the country. Writing as one ignorant of the subject, the present — 
writer cannot say whether Mr. Lynd’s delightful essays about birds add 
anything to natural history, but they certainly help to shift the balance 
of pleasure and pain in human history. Birds innumerable flutter through 
these essays, and always his style lifts and takes wing to follow them. His 
latest book opens and closes on the subject of birds ; it begins with a 
kingfisher, so prettily, so cunningly : 

Not to have seen a kingfisher leaves the world full of a mysterious beauty. 
There is still something to be sought for—something prettier than the North 
Pole, before it was discovered, and less impossible as an object of search than the 
Holy Grail. Every river bank along which one wanders is rich with its unseen 
colours. Not a willow grows aslant a brook but might be the perch of this winged 
rainbow ... 


and it closes with an essay on Wild Life in London that ends in this 
fashion : 


It is better to be content to say, as anyone may say, “I have seen rooks in 
Rotten Row. I have seen bats over the Serpentine.’’ For even these things, common 
though they are, never cease to delight. The rook, the bat and the sea-gull—how 
a dead city breaks into life at a mere movement of their wings ! 


And he is never so full of grace and charm as he is when he is writing 
about these delicate creatures. ‘There are a hundred and one passages as 
excellent in every way as the following, and yet how good it is : 


The wren, brown as a withering leaf, pauses and re-attempts the ancient 
vehemence of its song as it hops among the lower branches of the confused hedge 
of thorn, sloe and bramble. But for the most part it is content to chatter—to scold 
no one in particular with its grating churr but the universe or the young moon. 
The robins are more generous, and recognise that there are other themes for 
song than love. That, I think, is what has endeared the robin to man. Most of 
the other birds are amorists in their music. The robins declare that life is good 
even after the honeymoon, and that there are twelve months in the year, all of 
them good. They are birds with all the human vices—greedy, quarrelsome and 
domineering—but at least they sing songs of experience that echo our own— 


songs in which joy and sorrow, memory and hope, are intermingled beyond 
extrication. 


Or (to give way to temptation yet once again) this passage, in which he 
writes of those who live so much in their memories : 


Even we, however, are sensualists of the open air, and the spectacle of the wind 
foaming among the leaves of the oak and elm can easily make us forget all but 
the present. The blue hills in the distance when rain is about, the grey arras of 
wet that advances over the plain, the whitethroat that sings or rather scolds above 
the hedge as he dances on the wing, the tree-pipit—or is it another bird ?}—that 
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sinks down to the juniper-tip through a honey of music, a rough sea seen in the 
distance, half-shine, half-scowl—any of these things may easily cut us off from 
_ history and from hope and immure us in the present hour. 


The style of these essays demands a last word. Those readers who send 
their eyes but not their ears to keep appointments with books will probably 
underestimate this prose. It has been designed in the first place for the 
narrow columns of a periodical and so has been broken up into short 
sentences, simply for the benefit of the eye ; but unlike the style of his 
critical papers it is not really a short sentence style at all. Compare it 
with true “ snip-snap ” that takes a breath every other moment, avoids 
‘conjunctions, and achieves a mechanical, rattling effect, coming to the ear 
like the noise of a machine-gun, and the difference is plain. Mr. Lynd’s 
prose has variety, modulation ; like all good prose, it has a rhythm of its 
own. Occasionally it descends into “‘ snip-snap,” but generally, beneath 
its quiet ease and gentle “ hurry of the spirit,” there is some very delicate 
modulation, and a certain characteristic rhythm, present even in his 
earliest essays in Irish and English, that makes this prose into a voice. 
But what has happened is that Mr. Lynd has punctuated for the eye 
rather than for the ear ; and if space allowed it would be interesting to 
re-punctuate and re-group one or two characteristic passages. Many of 
his full-stops are not recognised by the ear as full-stops but as semi- 
colons and colons ; the rhythm flows on from sentence to sentence, and 
what appear breaks to the eye (between one sentence and another) are 
not proper pauses to the ear, busy with the melody. This is not to assert 
that Mr. Lynd punctuates wrongly, for apart from logical and grammatical 
considerations, punctuation is simply a system of notation for the ear, 
and therefore a matter for individual taste. But it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Lynd has not lost some readers’ ears while he has been catching their 
eyes, and it is the ear alone that can appreciate the felicities of such 
excellent prose. This, however, is no great matter, and it is probably 
the only one in which Admetus has robbed Apollo in Mr. Lynd’s work ; 
for he has served both these masters, as one of them served the other, 
and he has served them faithfully and well, as few men in our time have 
done. Most of us would agree that such a writer, with no thin, under- 
sized talent to be nourished on the Virol of sympathy and seclusion, 
would not have been the magnificent proseman he is, had it not been 
for the circumstance that made him create literature out of what lay 
about him, out of his day’s work. We can, however, leave all such questions 
to be answered by one who will only be too glad to answer them, one who 
will surely prove to be not the least of Mr. Lynd’s admirers, no other 
than Prince Posterity. 


all 
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WREN : 
THE ARCHITECT OF ADVENTURE 


By SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER 


HEN Hooke wrote of Sir Christopher Wren, that “ since the 
time of Archimedes there scarce ever met in one man in so 
great perfection, such a mechanical hand and so philosophical 
a mind,” he was only saying what all Wren’s contemporaries 
said of him as a mathematician and a natural scientist. It was on 
November 28th, 1660, that the Royal Society was founded in Wren’s 
room at Gresham College, where he was Professor of Astronomy, so 
appointed at the age of twenty-four. In the early years of the Society 
it was to Wren that the group of philosophers turned continually for the 
solution of almost any problem that fell to be discussed. This all came 
naturally enough to a man who in his fifteenth year had conceived a 
Theory of Trigonometry that enchanted Sir Charles Scarborough, and 
was the close associate of Wilkins and others in those Oxford enquiries 
which led up to the Royal Society. Wren has left a catalogue of fifty- 
three theories, experiments and inventions which occupied him in his 
Wadham days. They range from such solemnities as the ‘‘ Hypothesis 
of the Moon’s Libration, in solid,” through the uncertainties of “‘ Pro- 
bable ways for making fresh Water at Sea,’ down to the pleasant sim- 
licity of ‘‘ A way of Imbroidery for Beds, Hangings, cheap and fair.” 
f he had developed “ Easier ways of Whale-fishing ” it would have given 
material for another chapter in Moby Dick. Eheu fugaces. 'There is a hint 
of the coming gramophone in “ A speaking organ, articulating sounds.” 
John Evelyn did not overstate the case when he wrote in his diary, after 
spending an evening with Wren, then twenty-two, at Wadham, “‘ that 
prodigious young scholar—that miracle of a youth.” 

Wren was in the true line of descent from Bacon, for he followed the 
guiding principle of the appeal to experiment. So he and the new philo- 
sophers of the natural world were universally curious on principle, and 
curiosity about things was the dominant feature of a mind extraordinarily 
prehensile. His scientific equipment was primarily that of a mathe-— 
matician, and to this he added an inventive turn of mind, exercised first 
in the construction of apparatus, and afterwards so nobly turned to 
account in his building. Abreast of all the knowledge of the day, his’ 
contributions to the march of science were practical, if they lacked the 
luminous intuition of a Pascal or the massive philosophy of a Newton. 
But the quality of his mind was only short of the highest, and it must be 
remembered that he took to architecture when just over thirty, and was 
immersed in a huge practice when he was thirty-five. Even so, he never 
lost grip on scientific developments and at fifty was the tireless President | 
of the Royal Society. : 
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Through all his multifarious activities we see a man, essentially modest, 
willing to let others take the credit of his work, seasoning his learning 


_ with wit, a social creature, dining often with Pepys and Evelyn and the 
_ cognoscenti, a delightful husband and father, and a pattern for all loyal 


Christian gentlemen. It was Thomas Carlyle who said that he had long 
passed Chelsea Hospital without thinking very much about it, but at 
length he perceived it to be the work of a gentleman. Despite the enthu- 
siasm with which Wren studied the architecture of France during six 
months in the year before the Fire, when he met “ that reserved old 
Italian, Bernini,”. his work remained English, and as Carlyle saw it. 
Turner said of Wren’s Cathedral that “ the dome of St. Paul’s makes 
London,” but the same shrewd appreciation fell in better phrase from 
the lips of a friend of mine aged seven. He had been taken by his father 
to St. Paul’s, and on his return home was observed to be drawing indus- 
triously. When questioned as to his task, he held up a rudimentary sketch 
of the Cathedral, in which the crowning feature of Wren’s achievement 
loomed unduly large, and replied : “‘ I’ve drawn the Dome of London.” 
I have met no better phrase of criticism in more than thirty years of 
reading. ‘The monument of Italian Unity has shifted the architectural 
command of Rome from the dome of St. Peter’s to the Capitoline Hill, 
but St. Paul’s still crowns London with Wren’s dome. 

What, in fact, did Wren achieve in the building of St. Paul’s ? Some- 
thing will be said below on a few points of its design, but I take first 
some broader issues expressive of the man. St. Paul’s gave the first oppor- 
tunity since the Middle Ages for the creation of a Cathedral in England, 
and Wren’s task was a Protestant Cathedral. Hitherto the Cathedral 
builder had made two churches under one roof, a choir for canons, 
whether secular or regular, or for monks, and a nave for the laity, the 
two divided by a solid screen which prevented nave worshippers from 
seeing the high altar. Wren’s executed plan was a half-way house between 
the medizval type and the idea of St. Peter’s with the high altar as the 
central feature under the dome, which he approached in his great 
“ Rejected Design.” It was a classical translation of the plan of his uncle’s 
Cathedral of Ely, in so far as it retained the aisle vistas by supporting 
the dome on eight piers instead of four. It was English in that it set the 
altar in a ritual choir well to the east of the crossing. It was Protestant 
and characteristic of Wren’s views in its provision of an admirable 
** Auditory.” 

St. Paul’s Cathedral may fairly be called the apogee of English Baroque, 
because it is the finest English expression of what Mr. Geoffrey Scott 
calls the Architecture of Humanism. It represents with peculiar faith- 
fulness the outlook of the best minds of the last half of the seventeenth 
century, for Wren was one of them, and had the power to give it 
expression. Westminster Abbey is the supreme flower of Gothic art in 
England, if not in the world, and the perfect expression of the Age of 
Faith. St. Paul’s is a no less perfect emblem of what England could make 

41 
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of humanistic ideals in art joined with robust English Churchmanship 
expressed through so sincere an Anglican as was Sir Christopher Wren. 

St. Paul’s is incomparable—the word is used advisedly—as a piece of 
architecture, and it is prodigiously English. . 

How was Wren rewarded for thus crowning London ? He was treated 
with incredible meanness. From the start of the work he had received 
the meagre salary of £200 a year, and in 1696-7 an Act “ for the com- 
pleting and adorning the Cathedral Church ” was passed which included 
the miserable provision ‘to suspend a moiety of the Surveyor’s salary 
until the said Church should be finished, thereby the better to encourage 
him to finish the same with the utmost diligence and expedition.” 

It was a spiteful business, which Wren bitterly resented, but not until 
Christmas, 1711, did he secure the payment of the arrears of half-pay 
on. the passing of an Act which certified the Cathedral was finished. 
Even then much remained to be done, and in the doing of it Wren was 
hampered and thwarted at every turn by the narrow-minded Com- 
missioners. It is a miserable story and hardly worth telling but that 
Wren’s reputation needs to be defended as to some features of St. Paul’s 
which he resisted ineffectually. The Commissioners insisted, for example, 
that the upper cornice should be finished with a balustrade. Wren’s 
letter to them in October, 1717, was a vigorous protest for a man of 
eighty-five. ‘‘ I take leave, first, to declare that I never designed a balus- 
trade. Persons of little skill in architecture did expect, I believe, to see 
something they had been used to in Gothic structures, and ladies think 
nothing well without an edging. 1 should gladly have complied with the 
vulgar taste, but I suspended for the reasons following.” The reasons 
were good and many, but the Commissioners preferred to be lady-like, 
and the balustrade was put up. This was in 1717. In 1718 King George I 
superseded Wren as Surveyor-General in favour of a rascal called William 
Benson, so incompetent that he was dismissed ignominiously a year later. 

In Wren’s own writing there appears in the MS. chronology of his 
life and works an entry in Greek which runs, translated : 

April 26, 1718. 
And there arose a king that knew not Joseph. 
And Gallio cared for none of these things. 


He retired to his house at Hampton Court observing, ‘‘ Now Fortune 
bids me give myself more closely to philosophy.”’ Five years later he 
died in his ninety-first year. The malevolence of his masters at the 
Cathedral pursued him to the grave, but it gave his son the opportunity 
of inventing an immortal epitaph. Sir Christopher was buried in the 
crypt, but the suggestion of a monument was rejected by the authorities. 
So the younger Christopher, seeking to explain the absence of a fitting 
memorial in the place of his father’s greatest triumph, set up on the 
plain tablet which marks his resting-place : 


““ SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS : CIRCUMSPICE?’ 
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In trying to estimate with any precision what is Wren’s position in 
the history of British Architecture, the immediate and obvious com- 
parison is with Inigo Jones. It is safer to refer to Wren as our architect 
of greatest achievement, than in the simpler words—our greatest architect. 
In my own mind the latter is a true description, but the enthusiasts for 
Inigo Jones would dispute it. None, however, can cavil at the statement 
that Wren achieved more than any other English architect, whatever nice 
distinctions may be drawn as to the relative greatness of his art and that 
of Inigo Jones. The two men are not strictly comparable, and represent 
in their work and outlook two different currents in the history of archi- 
tecture. Inigo Jones was essentially academic and, in his relationship to 
the traditional methods of building which he found, the forerunner of 
the modern professional architect. He had trained himself by much 
foreign travel and by close study of the facts of building before he embarked 
on his career. Wren, on the other hand, was essentially an amateur, if the 
word be understood in its most favourable sense and not in the least 
contemptuously. Inigo Jones was not an inventor. He took the Palladio 
tradition as his model and adhered to it with faithfulness. Wren does not 
seem to have had any particular hero amongst the great Italian architects. 
He kept throughout his career a free mind, open to the suggestions of 
his own inventiveness, ready to accept existing conditions, rather than 
academic rules, as the guides to his treatment of a problem, and eager to 
try new structural ideas. 

It must plainly be said that Wren suffered frequent lapses of taste, and 
it does no service to his great memory to gloss over these faults. As a 
result of them it happened that practically no work of Wren, however 
noble in its conception, however magnificent its solution of difficult 
problems, can be freed from criticism in detail. He did not produce the 
complete unity against which no criticism can lie. Of Inigo Jones at 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (as it was before it was rebuilt), and again 
at the Banqueting Hall, of Robert Adam in the hall at Syon, and of 
Sir Charles Barry at the Reform Club, it can be said that they made no 
mistakes. Each achievement is complete and perfect in its kind. Even in 
the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, which is very nearly perfect, the diameter 
of the cylinder enclosed by the ring of columns is hardly right. ‘This sort 
of criticism is even more true of the majority of the City churches. ‘The 
cause for this lack of perfection is not difficult to find. Wren was an 
amateur, not only by the cast of his mind, but by the circumstances of 
his entry into architecture : he was imperfectly trained for his work. 

If he had followed the example of Inigo Jones and studied the Italian 
Renaissance on the spot, not only in respect of design, but also of the 
facts of building, he would have avoided many pitfalls. Great as is the 
part which the knowledge of mathematics and geometry play in his art, 
nothing did and nothing could take the place of the practical knowledge 
of the art of building which Jones possessed, and Wren lacked until his 
later years. 
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It is possible, for example, that the present trouble at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral would have been avoided if Wren, whose whole admiration 
was for the Roman manner of building, had gone to Rome to see what, 
in fact, Roman building was. He would then have learnt that Roman 
builders did not carry immense weights on piers which consisted, as at 
St. Paul’s, of a core of rubble cased in by finely jointed ashlar. He would 
have found that it was advisable to build them either of ashlar throughout, 
or, if he had decided on a rubble core with an ashlar casing, by inter- 
rupting the rubble core at reasonable intervals by courses of hard tiles 
or bricks. These would have prevented the perpendicular settlement of 
the rubble that has now disturbed the relation between the rubble and 
the ashlar casing. The professional Inigo Jones would not have made that 
mistake. The amateur Wren did. And there is little excuse for this fault. 
In his Report on St. Paul’s, written before the Fire, Wren is very con- 
temptuous of his Gothic predecessor : “ The work was both ill design’d 
and ill built from the Beginning : ill design’d, because the Architect gave 
not Butment enough to counterpoise and resist the weight of the Roof 
from spreading the Walls ; for the Eye alone will discover to any man 
that those Pillars, as vast as they are, even eleven Foot diameter, are bent 
outwards at least six inches from their first position. This bending of the 
Pillars was facilitated by their zl Building, for they are only cased without, 
and that with small stones, not one greater than a Man’s Burden ; but within 
it 1s nothing but a Core of small Rubbish-stone, and much mortar, which 
easily crushes and yields to the weight.”” When the time came for Wren 
to build the piers that carry his dome, he fell into exactly the same blunder. 

He was similarly defeated sometimes by problems of design for lack 
of knowledge of the history of his art, and by too great a reliance on his 
own invention. 

Yet, in spite of all his technical uncertainties, he succeeded because of 
the essential greatness of his mind. In succeeding, he carried architecture 
forward, not by a normal development, but by leaps and bounds, so far 
indeed, that there was found no one to follow him in that line of develop- 
ment. Hawksmoor was an exceedingly able architect who had benefited, 
so far as his capacity would allow, by thirty-two years of close association 
with the master ; but, as Sir Reginald Blomfield has said, he was always 
trying to interpret Vanbrugh in terms of Wren. While he was under the 
influence of Wren he designed like Wren, when he came under the 
influence of Vanbrugh he designed like Vanbrugh. 


Uys 
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Of Wren’s own outlook on his art we fortunately possess illuminating 
notes, not only in his printed Tracts, but in a MS. bound up with the 
heirloom Parentalia. It was printed by Miss Phillimore, and forms the 
text of Professor Lethaby’s enchanting essay on “‘ The Architecture of 
Adventure,” from which I have borrowed the heading of this article— 
an_acknowledgment, trivial though it be, of the debt I owe to its author. 
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Wren’s paper is no more than a fragment, but it is a noble fragment 
and begins thus : 


Whatever a man’s sentiments are upon mature deliberation, it will still be 
necessary for him in a conspicuous Work to preserve his Undertaking from 
general censure, and so for him to accommodate his Designs to the gust of the 
Age he lives in, tho’ it appears to him less rational. I have found no little diffi- 
culty to bring Persons, of otherwise a good genius, to think anything in Archi- 
tecture would be better than what they had heard commended by others, and 
what they had view’d themselves. Many good Gothick forms of Cathedrals were 
to be seen in our Country, and many had been seen abroad, which they liked the 
better for being not much different from ours in England: this humour with 
many is not yet eradicated, and, therefore, I judge it not improper to endeavour 
to reform the Generality to a truer taste in Architecture by giving a larger Idea 
of the whole Art, beginning with the reasons and progress of it, from the most 
remote Antiquity ; and that in short touching chiefly on some things which have 
not been remarked by others. The Project of Building is as natural to Mankind 
as to Birds ; and was practised before the Flood. 


And then Wren goes off into musings on the construction of the Ark, 
the Tower of Babel, the Pyramids, and the Sepulchre of Porsenna as 
described by Pliny, finishing with this luminous phrase : 


T have been the longer in this Description, because the Fabrick was in the Age 
of Pythagoras and his School, when the World began to be fond of Geometry and 
Arithmetick. 


This was the core of Wren’s claim as an architect, the reliance upon 
scientific rather than traditional elements in design. He develops the idea 
in his first Tract printed in Parentalia : 


Beauty is a Harmony of Objects, begetting Pleasure by the Eye. There are two 
Causes of Beauty—natural and customary. Natural is from Geometry, consisting 
in Uniformity (that is Equality) and Proportion. Customary Beauty is begotten 
by the Use of our Senses to those Objects which are usually pleasing to us for 
other Causes, as Familiarity or particular Inclination breeds a Love to Things 
not in themselves lovely. Here lies the great Occasion of Errors, here is tried the 
Architect’s Judgment, but always the true Test is natural or geometrical Beauty. 
Geometrical Figures are naturally more beautiful than other irregular ; in this 
all consent as to a Law of Nature. Of geometrical Figures, the square and the circle 
are most beautiful ; next the Parallelogram and the Oval. Strait Lines are more 
beautiful than Curve. . . . There are only two beautiful Positions of strait Lines, 
perpendicular and horizontal ; this is from Nature and consequently Necessity, 
no other than upright being firm. 


Earlier in the Tract he makes obeisance to the three principles which 
had been laid down by earlier writers, but with a characteristic rider : 


Beauty, Firmness and Convenience are the Principles: the two first depend 
upon geometrical Reasons of Opticks and Staticks ; the third only makes the 
Variety. 
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Scholarly though Wren was in his art, he took nothing for granted, but 
examined the commonplaces with a desire to establish reasons for them 
or reject them: 


Modern authors who have treated of Architecture seem generally to have little 
more in view, but to set down the Proportions of Columns, Architraves and 
Cornices in the several Orders, as they are distinguished into Dorick, Ionick, 
Corinthian, and Composite, and in these Proportions finding them in the ancient 
Fabricks of the Greeks and Romans (though more arbitrarily used than they 
care to acknowledge) they have reduced them into Rules, too strict and pedantick, 
and so as not to be transgressed, without the Crime of Barbarity, though in their 
own Nature they are but the Modes and Fashions of those ages wherein they 
were used. 


There is a very modern ring about the following moralising : 


Although Architecture contains many excellent Parts, besides the ranging of 
Pillars, yet Curiosity may lead us to consider whence this Affectation arose origin- 
ally, so as to judge nothing beautiful but what was adorned with Columns, even 
where there was no real Use of them. . . . It will be to the purpose, therefore, 
to examine whence proceeded this Affectation of a Mode which hath continued 
now at least 3,000 years, and the rather, because it may lead us to the Grounds 
of Architecture and by what Steps this Humour of Colonades came into Practice 
in all Ages. 


But for all his contempt of the pedantry of rules of proportion, which 
the greatest architects of antiquity did not observe unless it suited them, 
he saw in the Orders themselves something eternal : 

Architecture aims at Eternity ; and therefore the only thing uncapable of Modes 
and Fashions in its Principals, the Orders. The Orders are not only Roman and 
Greek, but Pheenician, Hebrew, and Assyrian, being founded upon the Experience 
of all Ages, promoted by the vast Treasures of all the great Monarchs, and skill 
of the greatest Artists and Geometricians, every one emulating each other. 


Wren rises to his greatest height in the opening of his first Tract, and 
shows that if his life had fallen out otherwise, he might have left a repu- 
tation as a writer : 


Architecture has its political Use ; Public Buildings being the Ornament of a 
Country ; it establishes a Nation, draws People and Commerce ; makes the People 
love their native Country, which Passion is the Original of all great Actions in a 
Commonwealth. The Emulation of the Cities of Greece was the true Cause of 
their Greatness. The obstinate Valour of the Jews, occasioned by the Love of 


their Temple, was a Cement that held together that People, for many Ages, 
through infinite Changes. 


_ Ihave quoted at what may seem to be inordinate length, but Wren is 
justified alike by the content of his thought and the aptness of his phrase, 
and I am concerned rather to reveal the man than my idea of him. 


* *R * * * ¥ 


In all Wren’s writings he shows an acute perception of the fact that 
architecture has had an immensely long evolution. He had, of course, no 
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suspicion as to how far back its origins were to be sought, but clearly he 
was approaching the idea that forms, once constructive, pass into 
decoration and become part of the language of architecture. This is the 
final and, as I believe, the effective reply to the puritan theorist, who 
cries aloud for the discarding of traditional features in art. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds warned his students that the business of a painter is to paint 
a fine picture, and that he is not to be cheated of his materials by specious 
arguments. Wren was clear-sighted enough to see that the Orders have 
a definite beauty value : his only trouble was that he was not fully equipped 
to bend them wholly to his will. The western front of St. Paul’s may be 
taken as an instance. As a whole it is a magnificent composition, and a 
source of inspiration to everyone with any feeling for architecture, but 
can it be pretended that the segmental vault of the upper portico does not 
belie the entablature and pediment in front of it ? Wren could cut away 
architrave and frieze inside for the benefit of his great arches, and refer 
his critics to the Temple of Peace (now the Basilica of Maxentius) at 
Rome for his authority, but he lacked the insight or the courage to deal 
with the external problem in the same fashion. The fact is that the great 
architect of any age is both leader and led, and cannot wholly escape the 
limitations of his time. But there are valid compensations. His work could 
not be justly representative of the age, one of the significant values of 
architecture, if he could entirely dissociate himself from his age. When 
it is remembered that Sir William Chambers can actually say in his Civil 
Architecture (1759) that every time he passes St. Paul’s he regrets that 
the pilasters have no entasis—probably few know it—we can form an 
idea of the limitations of thought that Wren would have to encounter. 
Vitruvius,* with all his imperfections, was still enthroned, and few, if any, 
had yet divined the real relation of that retired military engineer to the 
arts of Greece and Rome. Wren had the true spirit of Bacon, and, with 
further travel, might have seen further through the idols of his market- 
lace. 

Z He seems to have realised the trouble in which he had involved himself 
in the arches of the octagon that supports his mighty dome. Every archi- 
tectural student since his day has sat and speculated as to what the 
solution might have or should have been. Wren left a sufficiently feeble 
suggestion of curtains and seated apostles, occupying the tribunes (three 
in each presumably), as a means of veiling the defect. But the difficulty 
goes deeper than that : the octagon is peculiarly troublesome to handle in 
terms of the Orders, as a number of failures exist to show. 

But his work was always improving. The last, and westernmost, bay of 
St. Paul’s inside shows more breadth and grandeur, but the carving of 
the spandrels is so strange that one wonders if it can really be original. 
This brings us to a characteristic of Wren which probably accounts for 


* In Wren’s petty cash accounts is the entry: ‘‘ For a booke on Vitruvius for the use 
of ye office—{3.” 
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some of his lapses of taste. It seems likely that he was not hard-hearted — 
enough with the people who worked under him, that he was too generous, 
too ready to accept things on his assistants’ and _craftsmen’s assurance 
that they were the best that could be produced. He may thus have been 
led into an occasional acquiescence, both in design and construction, in 
things which he must have well known were not really right. Confronted 
with every sort of difficulty, and none too well backed, he must have been 
desperately anxious to avoid delays. His very ingenuity, moreover, would 
lead him to make the most of what was available. Unfortunately in works 
of eternity—“ architecture aims at eternity ”’—such compromises meet 
with a stern Nemesis. 

In the two centuries that have elapsed since his death Wren has been 
admired and followed from very different points of view. It has been 
justly said that he has been in fashion and out of fashion and is now above 
fashion. Any doubt as to the reality and massive quality of his genius 
can easily be dissipated by a consideration of what imitators have done. 
No domed church on the lines of St. Paul’s has achieved equal beauty 
and grandeur, nor have any of the innumerable steeples, based on his 
inventions, been of the same rank. In domestic buildings, his special 
character remains pre-eminent and informs the best work of to-day—a 
certain graciousness that in others degenerated often into heaviness. There 
is a vast gap between Wren at Hampton Court and Talman at Chatsworth. 
Thus it is that in this Bicentenary Year there is the same feeling that 
caused Sir John Vanbrugh to refuse the succession to his office “ out of 
tenderness for Sir Christopher Wren,” and that led the Spectator to 
publish a noble tribute repudiating the ingratitude of his dismissal. The 
lovers of architecture everywhere will feel that in honouring Wren they 
have honoured the Art to which a man of such amazing gifts and nobility 
of character was content to devote the flower of his life. 

Sir Christopher Wren was the very fulfilment of Wotton’s prophecy— 
“* Architecture can want no commendation, where there are Noble Men 
or Noble mindes.”’ 
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BACH’S “ST. MATTHEW PASSION” 
AND THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


By SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus. Doc. 


N the following pages I shall touch neither on the history of Bach’s 

“St. Matthew Passion” nor on that of its career in England. By 

taking two English editions of that monumental work, one of the 

most glorious masterpieces of all ages, and comparing the one to the 
other, my object is to show—conclusively, I trust—the reason why not 
only the one, excellent in every way, is vastly superior to the other, but 
why that other, out of reverence for and in justice to the great master, 
should not be used for public performance. 

The two editions with which I have to deal here were published, 
the one in 1894, the other in 1911, by the firm of Novello, with all the 
care and lavishness for which that house has been famous for generations. 
There had been an earlier—practically the first English—edition, published 
in 1871, which was superseded by that of 1894 no doubt on account of 
the translation of the narrative, taken almost entirely from the Authorized 
Version, having been found to be incompatible with the music as Bach 
had written it to the words of the German Bible. 

On the title page of the 1894 edition we are informed that it was pre- 
pared, as regards translation and adaptation, by the Rev. Dr. 'Troutbeck. 
The choice of that gentleman was a most judicious and wise one, for 
the late Dr. 'Troutbeck, a devout Churchman, sometime precentor and a 
Minor Canon of Westminster, must have been a devout musician as well, 
who knew that in translating the original German into English the 
adapter’s first and most sacred duty was to preserve Bach’s sublime 
music intact as far as humanly possible. In this great and difficult task 
he has succeeded admirably. Not only is his translation faithful, poetical 
and reverent, but it also—and this is its chief merit—fits the music in 
so nearly complete a manner as to render it practically identical with the 
original. In the 1894 edition then, performances from which have for 
nearly thirty years edified and lifted up thousands of people in churches 
and concert-rooms all over the English-speaking world, we may say that 
we possess the real Bach. For some reason or other the edition of 1911 
did not come to my notice until eleven years after its publication, and this 
is how it happened : 

Toward the end of last year one of my amateur pupils, an active 
member of the Bach Choir, asked me to teach him the part of Christ in 
Bach’s ‘“‘ St. Matthew Passion,” which he had been offered to sing at some 
of the Bach Choir’s performances outside of London in the spring. 
Although three or four months seemed rather short notice to me (it had 
taken me fully a year and a half of study before daring to undertake the 
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part in public some fifty years ago), my pupil’s eagerness, talent and 
sympathetic voice and the consideration that on those occasions the other 
solo parts were to be taken by amateurs too, persuaded me at any rate to 
try and see what we could do in that time. As he had the music with 
him I commenced on the spot. Knowing every note of the music and 
every word of the original as well as of Dr. ‘Troutbeck’s adaptation by 
heart, I had no score before me. Truly happy in anticipation of the joy 
of living once more for a while with this glorious music and imparting its 
wonders and beauties to so apt and intelligent a pupil, I struck the chord 
for the first recitative : 
“Ye know that after two days is the Passover 

eS : : "OS Ml 1 a AS ED 
eS a WO: «a OS BEES 


A  S a 
os = SO)” ALS SO ee ae ame 


andthe Son of Mam shall be Velivercdupp ----- 


A perfect word-for-word translation from the original ‘“ Ihr wisset dass 
nach zween Tagen Ostern wird und des Menschen Sohn wird tberant- 
wortet werden.’ Note the wonderful simplicity of the music, which is 
just like speech, a note to each syllable, and in the words “ Son of Man” 
the two E’s (marked with asterisks) keeping these two words on the same 
level. Imagine then my surprise on hearing my pupil sing 


> a etc. 


reece of Man... - 


I could hardly believe my ears nor, seeing it like that in the score, my 
eyes. I felt as I imagine a man might feel who, meeting an old friend 
whom he had loved and revered all his life and rushing forward to greet 
him, sees that friend turn his back on him... . 


Quite apart from the ugly SS 


Son —— 


which sounds like a vocalising exercise, the putting of the word “‘ Man ” 
on the first beat of the following bar, a third higher and to be sung for 
the duration of a crotchet instead of a quaver, places undue and quite 
uncalled-for emphasis on that word. It is impossible to imagine Bach 
writing 
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Having glanced at some more of the recitatives with an ever-increasing 
indignation which I am sure must have astonished my pupil, I closed the 
book more or less violently, telling him that nothing would induce me 
to teach the part of Christ from that edition; that I would see if 
I could not get him permission to sing the part from Dr. Troutbeck’s 
1894 edition, but that in case such permission should be refused, he 
ould much as I should regret it, have to find someone else to teach it 
to him. 

I then bought a copy of the new (1911) edition, from a perusal of the 
preface to which I learned that the editors’ aim had been : 


In the recitatives to retain the words of the Authorised Version, and at the 
same time to reproduce Bach’s declamation as closely as the English words allow. 


“As closely as the English words allow’’—how perfectly simple! In 
other words: Whenever the English words did not allow a faithful 
reproduction of Bach’s declamation, then damn Bach’s declamation. 
Well, the permission to use Dr. Troutbeck’s version was not granted. 
The 1911 edition, I was informed, had been chosen because it was ‘‘ the 
only one which gave Christ’s words as they stand in the English Bible.” 


“I know,” the writer of the letter continues, “ that to do that it has been 
necessary to modify Bach’s recitative in one or two places, but it seems to me 
essential that for an English performance we should keep the Bible words intact 
—except where absolutely impossible—and I believe we do more to honour 
Bach in that way than by degrading the language for the sake of ‘ the letter of 
the law.’ But as long as the English Authorised Version is kept intact I have no 
objection to Mr. re-arranging the notes of the recitatives if by doing so we 
can get nearer to Bach... .” 


Bewildered I read the letter over and over again, vainly trying to 
reconcile its amazing contents with the date at the head and the dis- 
tinguished signature at the foot of it. ‘‘ Get nearer to Bach ”—“‘ degrading 
the language ”’°—‘‘ honour Bach ”’—‘‘ modify Bach’s recitatives ’’—What did 
it all mean ? Had I been dealing with a Bach Society or a Bible Society ? 

In proceeding to give some further examples—I am afraid more than 
the “one or two” of the letter—of the way the recitatives have been 
“‘ modified,” in order to keep intact the words of the Authorised Version, 
it will in most of the illustrations be sufficient to place only Dr. ‘Troutbeck’s 
adaptation in juxtaposition to the Authorised Version of the 1911 edition. 

We now come to that deeply touching scene of the anointing at Bethany, 
when Christ rebukes the disciples for being angry with the woman : 
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Note Bach’s two quavers, like a gentle gesture, in a descending sixth, 


= 


Wherefore 


enabling the singer by an almost imperceptible portamento (I call it the 
portamento of the soul) to express the infinite tenderness of the musical 
phrase, and compare it with the stiff, almost harsh, crotchet ; 


of the 1911 edition. Then, at the end of this recitative, Bach writes : 
g 3 + 


_.. shall alse te told im her remembrance what she hath done 


The music here falls on the ear in the same exquisitely tender cadences 
as in the original ‘zu ihrem Gedachtniss, was sie gethan hat.’’ Now 
see how this stands in the 1911 edition : 

i 


there also shall this thot this Womanhath done be told of her dora memorial 


fn. 
Troutbeck’s have 


im how remembrance this woman hath done be told 
bad oe 
what she hath done of her fou amemorial 


How ugly and unmusical the “ also this that this,” how unquiet the two 
triplets, how out of place the rest between “be told” and “of her”! 


* Here, by the way, the editors are not quite consistent : the Authorised Version has 
“‘ for a memorial of her.” 


* 
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Are we really asked to believe that dear Dr. Troutbeck in the beautiful 
adaptation of this sentence has been “‘ degrading the language ” ? * 

Now take Christ’s answer to the question of the disciples at the Last 
Supper “ Lord, is it I? ” 


5 
ER 4, A ~ EQ ee. a, 


... Aa thathis hand wilh Ine inthedish now dispeth, even Ae shall betray me... 


—an exact reproduction of Bach’s SS 
declamation. Note how the first 3 
sentence significantly ends with the dippeth 


descending fifth 
: ( tauchet ) 


on the low A flat and is followed SaaS ae 
by the sorrowful, impressive and compare it with 


Aathat dippetthishanDwith Mein the dish, the same shall betray me... 


as it stands in the 1gi1 edition. The ~~ e— 
two musically most important notes Cia 


are left out altogether and the low A flat, 
which should have ended the first phrase, cae 
commences the now unvocal, angular : 


Quite arbitrarily, too, another quaver is joined to the last A natural on 
the word “ me.” 
In the following (Troutbeck Version) 


” 


note the short rest after ‘‘ better,” the several semi-quavers, the six 
ascending quavers at the end, all indicating a growing earnestness and 


* See letter on p. 619 
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emotion, almost amounting to anger—nothing of that is left in the dry, 
matter-of-fact sentence as it stands in the 1911 edition : 


it had Seen geod for thatmam if he had not — been born 


The G has been left out, an arbitrary dot added to the B flat (asterisks) 
and the phrase ends with a crotchet instead of the two expressive quavers 
on the word “‘ born.” Compare the perfect declamation 


yea better for him dor that man cf Ae 


And now follows Christ’s answer to the individual question of Judas, 
*“‘ Lord, is it 1?” 


The basses here commence alone, and hold the note to the very end of 
the phrase ; the upper strings come in on the second beat, in slowly 
softly descending quavers, and it is not until the second of these quavers, 
on the dominant chord, that we hear the words of Christ, sad and pitiful, 
with equal weight on each syllable ‘“‘ Thou sayest ” (Du sagest). After this 
the strings finish a phrase of such exquisite beauty and tenderness as 
to render this recitative, consisting of little more than a bar—in the voice 
of only three notes—the perhaps most touching, impressive of all. See 
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what the editors of the 1911 edition, for the sake of retaining the words 
of the Authorised Version, have done with it: 


The beauty of the accompaniment, of course, remains unaltered ; but 
by the substitution of the unquiet, syncopated ‘‘ Thou hast” for the 
single, reposeful ‘‘ Thou,” by making the voice enter before the dominant 
chord, and by ending with the stiff crotchet 


——— 
bold 


instead of the flexible quavers 


a 
Atuy eat 


this saying of Christ has—in the music—been deprived of the divine 
gentleness of which that beautiful, deeply felt accompaniment was to 
be an illustration and an amplification. 

In the pages of the score immediately following we shall in the 1911 
edition find the results of some of the most flagrant errors of judgment, 
and those, strangely enough, often quite independent of the desire to 
retain the words of the authorised version. The whole of that glorious 
music—in 6/4—to the words of the Saviour, as He breaks the bread and 
bids the disciples eat of it and drink of the wine, is alive and glowing 
with a wonderfully sensitive rhythm, ever moving on and on, both in the 
voice and in the orchestra, as with an overflowing wealth of emotion and 
passion until it ends in the ecstasy of the words ‘‘in My Father’s 
Kingdom.” Dr. 'Troutbeck, with a true musician’s instinct realising that 
it was the two syllables each of the two opening words, “‘ Nehmet, éssét,”’ 
which inspired, determined the rhythm, renders these words 


ye Pe Dg eager oo COS of the 1911 edition 
: ra i et oe does not half as 
ee EX DIOS STV C hy 
Lp woe i. ender the ’sense 
take al , 


take ue, cal ye » @ of the rhythm. 
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In those magnificent bars that follow 
| ee! 


of iL, Thisiomy blood... 


Drink ye oll 


Bach makes a reposeful stop after the minim E, and then resumes, on the 
down beat of the next bar, a third lower, ‘“‘ This is my blood.” The 
utterly arbitrary inserting, in the 1911 edition, of another G after that 
minim ) : *s 


all of it, for this 
has a decidedly weakening effect not only on that bar—in which there is 
already an impressive G on the word “all,” but also on the straight- 
forwardness of the next phrase “ This is my blood . . .” If the little 
word “ for” of the authorised Version had to be preserved at all costs, 
it should have preceded the downbeat “‘ This ” by, say, a semi-quaver, 
either on the E or on the C. 


i] 
dor this ismy blood. 
would still be Bach. Similarly the crotchet on the downbeat in 
a 
J ray To ty ou 
as Bach wrote it is much stronger and more significant than the two 


quavers of the 1911 edition: 7 
oe 


| but $ ray 


_If the “ but ” of the Authorised Version had to be retained, it should, 
similarly to the ‘‘ for” just quoted, have preceded the unaltered crotchet. 


anf & 


bit + ray 


“s 
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would still be Bach. In this connection I should like to draw attention 
to the frequently occurring four-syllabled sentence ‘(I say to you,” 
faithfully translated by Dr. Troutbeck from the original “ Ich sage Euch.”’ 
In the 1911 edition this is invariably rendered in five syllables : “ I say 
unto you ”’—a trifle, surely! Yes, but only to the superficial observer. 
By those two semi-quavers “unto ” the musical phrase loses much of its 
repose and dignity. ‘There can be no doubt that 


© © bs & b & hia 
is preferable to : 
verily tray To you vercly 5 say unlo you 


It seems almost puerile to stick to those little “ un’s ” and “‘ but’s ” and 
“‘for’s’ simply because they are in the Authorised Version, when by 
omitting them you can get “ nearer to Bach.” * 

And now take these two beautiful bars, as Bach wrote them : 


If I were to give this without the words to a student of the Royal Academy 
or the Royal College (say, a ’cello player) he would see at a ~~ 
glance that the lovely phrase of the first bar ends with the 

last note of it, the B natural, and bow it accordingly : 


In the 191i edition this has been most unwarrantably and wrongly 
changed into : 


widy «As Ahed don Pee 


By forcing the singer to take a quick little breath after the short quaver A, 
before the note which completes the musical phrase, not only is the natural 
flow of the melody interrupted and the beauty of it spoiled, but the 
following, even finer, = 


qe =e | 


for mary 


* See the letter on p. 619. 
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is deprived of its significance and wonderful expressiveness. Anyone 
at all familiar with Bach’s vocal writing must know that it is one of 
that master’s particular characteristics now and then to emphasize the 
meaning and the importance of a word by placing it on an “ off” beat, 
i.e., not on the part of the bar usually accentuated : 


eae 2x7. 


(ts Seats 


with its descending fifth is weak, commonplace ; 


nee 
Pag Sot 


with its vision of arms stretched out wide, as if to embrace the whole of 
mankind, is compassionate, divine. 


In the scene at the Mount of Olives where Peter protests that he will 
never deny Christ, Bach’s music records Christ’s saying as follows : 


‘Ehe derdahmhadhet wit dumich drecmal vorleugnen 


Translated word for word this would be 
“Ere the cock croweth shalt thou me thrice deny.” 
The importance which Bach places on the “ dreimal” (thrice) by 
putting on to that word a note a whole sixth higher than the preceding one 


is duly recognised by Dr. Troutbeck, who renders the sentence thus 
faithfully : 


ere yet Che cock crowath een thou shalt Ubnice deny me 


That conscientious scholar also adds the word “‘ e’en,” so as not to lose 
the very important quaver F sharp (marked by an asterisk) which bridges 
over the hard distance between the preceding D sharp and the following 
B natural; he likewise appreciates the greater potentialities as to 
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expression of the feminine endings ‘‘ croweth,” “ deny me.” The 1911 
edition, for the sake of keeping intact the words of the Authorised Version, 
has this sentence as follows : 


Letore the cock crow, thou saltdeny me thaice 


The flexible end quavers are replaced by stiff crotchets, the conciliatory 
F sharp of the original is omitted altogether, leaving an ugly gap between 
the D sharp on “ crow” and the B natural on ‘“ thou ” and—last, not 
least—the emphasis is laid on the denial, not, as in the original, on the 
triple assertion of it—facts by which the musical sentence is stripped of 
just that loving tenderness which in the original—and Troutbeck’s 
version—make it so particularly beautiful. Pity, sorrow, forgiveness have 
gone out of the music. It has become hard, matter-of-fact. 

In that touching, pathetically human prayer ‘‘ My Father, if it be possible, 


let this cup pass zh : 


pum me, yet not as Powell ” 


Bach has a significant rest before that resigned “ yet ” (faithfully trans- 
lated by Dr. Troutbeck from the original ‘“‘ Doch”’). For the sake of 
keeping intact the words of the Authorised Version, the editors of the 
Igi1 edition have succeeded in completely ruining this sentence, which 
there reads: i 


Chas : : & 
Aro me; nevertheless motasF will 


There being no room for Bach’s eminently expressive quaver rest, that 
rest is simply ignored. Show me the singer who in these prosaic, terrible 
four syllables 


meverthelers 


on the same, comparatively high note of the voice, can express one-fourth 
of the lowliness of heart, the sadness, the beauty that lie hidden in that 
simple word “‘ yet ” and in that eloquent quaver rest before it. 

Pitiable ! 
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If in the foregoing example we are offered four notes for Bach’s one, 
in another place * we find a sentence (‘I have been sitting with you 
daily”) consisting in Bach’s Original and Troutbeck’s adaptation of 
nineteen notes, reduced in the 1911 edition to twelve. 

On one occasion when trying to retain, not the words of the Authorised 
Version, but merely the English pronunciation of a name which in 
accentuation happens to differ from the German, the editors’ zeal some- 
what outruns their discretion. The word is ‘‘ Barabbas,” which in German 
has the accent on the first syllable. Dr. Troutbeck very wisely, as we shall 
see presently, adopts the German pronunciation. Thus, on the first, 
second and third occurrences of the word, the 1894 edition has 


Borabes Parchbar Barabbar 


But when—and here it is we realise Dr. ‘Troutbeck’s wisdom and fore- 
sight—in answer to the governor’s question “ Tell me whether of the 
twain ye will that I release unto you”’ there comes from the multitude 
that terrific, overpowering outburst “‘ Barabbas!” the editors of the 
1g11 edition are helpless. Swept away with the current and irresistibly 
drawn into the vortex of fury, fanaticism and hatred, they, too, shout 
with the rabble (and a decided dotted quaver on the first syllable) : 


The actual sound of these three syllables as they issue—fortissimo— 
from chorus, orchestra, and organ leaves no room for sensations other 
than awe and terror ; in the score, however, it now looks as if the ladies 


* No. 34 in both editions. 
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and gentlemen of the chorus were correcting the unfortunate solo tenor 
and solo bass, who but a few bars previously had distinctly pronounced 
the word “ Barabbas.”’ 

This would be amusing were it not deplorable ; or rather it is deplorable 
because amusing. How often, I could not help thinking, must not those 
responsible for the 1911 edition during its preparation have wished that 
Bach’s Christian name was John instead of Johann and that he had set 
music to the words of the Authorised Version! But in that case—and 
this is one of my points—we should have had different music altogether. 

I am afraid the space to which I am limited will not permit of many 
further illustrations. I should have liked to exemplify by more than one 
quotation the fact that even some of the lyrics, z.e., of the arias and 
accompanied recitatives (other than those of Christ’s sayings), the original 
words of which are not taken from the Bible at all, have also suffered 
considerably in the version of 1911. The childlike simplicity and artless- 
ness of some of those lyrics have almost entirely gone out of them, and the 
words, far from fitting the music, often are actually opposed to it. Take— 
to quote only one instance—that lovely aria ‘‘ Ich will Dir mein Herze 
schenken ”’ (in the 1894 edition “‘ Lord to Thee my heart [ll proffer ’’) 
where the joyful, active mood of the words is wedded to a happy, cheerful, 
easy-flowing music, rhythmically characterised by the detached end-quavers 
““schenken ” (“ proffer”). The passive phrase ‘“ Jesus, Saviour, I am 
Thine ” with its single-syllable ending, necessitating the slurring of the 
quavers, does not fit the spirit of the music in the least. More obvious 
even does this become in the middle part of the aria, which in the 
original runs thus touchingly : 


Ich will mich in Dir versenken, 
Ist Dir gleich die Welt zu klein, 
Ei so sollst Du mir allein 

Mehr als Welt und Himmel sein. 


The Troutbeck adaptation of these lines : 


All I am or have I offer, 

Myself would I lose in Thee ; 
Know I not, Thy face to see 
More than all the world would be! 


though not perhaps preserving all the naive intimacy, the —if I may say 
so—charming personalness of the Original, at any rate endeavours to 
reproduce the joyous, unsophisticated, hopeful spirit of it. In the rg11 
edition these four lines are replaced by : 


All things else I count but loss, 
Glory only in Thy Cross ; 
Dearer than the world beside 
Is the Saviour who hath died. 
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We are left"in"ignorance as to whether this is original poetry or part 


of an old Methodist revival hymn; referring for enlightenment to the 


preface, we find there, under the heading “ Libretto,” the following 
paragraph : 

It is hoped that the occasional changes which have been made, however they 
may be judged from the literary point of view, will be found to be justified by the 
light which they throw upon the characteristic side of Bach’s work and, above all, on 
his unerring sense of the colour of the words. 


The italics are mine. 

In vain did I rack my brain to find sense in this. Is there any side of 
Bach’s work not characteristic ? And if Bach’s “ unerring sense of the 
colour of the words ” means anything at all, surely most extraordinarily 
strange is the light thrown on it by fitting words like “ Is the Saviour who 
hath_died ” to music like this : 


is the Saviour — whohath died 
Note the atrocious declamation of the word “ Saviour ” and the pretty 
little shake on the “‘ who ” before the words “ hath died.” 

Incredible !| Hopeless ! 


* i @ * % ® * * 


In the 1911 edition that stupendous opening double-chorus, through the 
astounding mazes of the vocal and orchestral parts of which the grand 
Chorale, ‘“O Lamb of God most holy,” winds like a magnificent river of 
crystalline purity (an epitome, if anything, of the whole work), is labelled 
** Prologue ”’ and one almost expects to find an “‘ Incominciate ” before 
the beginning of the narrative, which now is cut up into “‘ scenes” with 
headings like chapters in a work of fiction : “ The Anointing at Bethany ” 
—‘ The Treason of Judas ”—‘‘ At the Mount of Olives ”—“‘ The Agony 
in the Garden ”—“‘ The Betrayal and Arrest”. . . Once more I turned 
to the editors’ preface for enlightenment, for a possible justification of 
a proceeding so utterly arbitrary and futile, and this is what I found : 

There can be no doubt that the division of the work into scenes is of the 
ali help in making Bach’s treatment of the Gospel narrative clear to the 
arer, 


(Again the italics are mine.) 

There is no end to learning ; but is it really possible that explanatory 
words, like titles to the scenes of a musical work printed in the score, 
could in any way affect the hearing of the music ? Could they do that even 
—and who knows what wonderful things future generations may not see 
in this direction—if announced from the platform or organ loft ? 
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One thing more in passing and I shall have done. 

In the final Chorus of the first part in which (so we are informed by the 
editors of the 1911 edition) “the Christian soul bewails the frailty of 
mankind”’ the magnificent orchestral accompaniment moves almost 
continuously in semi-quavers grouped in two’s : 


~ \ — 
@ 
SL Sa" Vie ee R-E __ ee 
LN ad 2 OS Oe ee 
0 AY A a —_ = 2 
Lae eee See 


There is a footnote to the effect that these figures “‘ should be phrased 
throughout ” like this : 


see 


Indeed, the first two bars are actually printed like that. Surely, musical 
eo ripe enough for the study or perusal of a work like the ‘‘ St. Matthew 
assion”’ need not be told how to phrase a simple succession of groups of 
slurred semi-quavers ? But apart from the questionable desirability of 
making a work of this kind serve as a primer as well, playing those semi- 
quavers in the way advocated in that footnote, would be quite wrong. 

A rest between two notes means, in keyed instruments, taking the 
fingers off the keys; in string instruments, lifting the bow from the 
string for the duration of such rest. Imagine the orchestra in those ninety 
odd bars lifting the bow from the strings after every second semi-quaver ! 
As a musical illustration of Exodus, VIII., 6, this would be perfect. 


* % * * * * * * 


I trust I shall be forgiven the divergence. The last two points are really 
outside the scope of this paper, which was to show the reasons why, when 
presenting a performance of the “‘ St. Matthew Passion ’’—or, indeed, of 
any great work—in a language other than the original, it is the master’s 
music which should be left intact at all costs. There is only one way of 
honouring Bach,* and that is by giving his music as he wrote it, either in 
the original or, here in England, with as nearly fitting an English version 
as humanly possible. 

The words of the Authorised Version do not fit Bach’s music. Why 
then insist on it ? Surely, a performance of Bach’s work in a concert-room 
with singers and players in ordinary afternoon or evening dress is not an 
ecclesiastical function ? And if it were, is it not a fact that even in the 
services of the Church of England the use of the Authorised Bible is no 
longer obligatory? Does anyone object to the words “ forgive us our 


* See the letter on p. 619. 
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trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us ”’ in the Lord’s 
Prayer ? And yet these words can be found nowhere in the Authorised 
Version. Neither are Christ’s sayings recorded by any two of the Evangelists 
in the same words. Does not this go to show that it is the sperit that 
matters ? 

To return to that scene of the annointing at Bethany : In the Bible the 
box containing the precious ointment is described as having been of 
alabaster. Supposing Rembrandt in a painting of that scene had made that 
box appear to be of copper because the reddish hue of that metal fitted 
better into his colour-scheme, and that painting were brought to England 
for exhibition, is there a painter alive, be he ever so great, who for the 
sake of keeping to the letter of the English Bible would dare take his 
brush and paint the box white so as to resemble alabaster ? And yet— 
who knows? Nothing could astonish one who, like me, on humbly 
suggesting to the writer of the letter on page 619 that the Bible is but 
a translation after all, was actually rebuked by an emphatic “ No! it is 
not ; the English Bible is our own, just as Shakespeare is.” No one has 
ever denied or will deny that the language of the English Bible is as 
grand and fine as that of Shakespeare, but in my innocence I had always 
considered the fact of the Bible not having originally been written in 
English to be equally indisputable. 


* * *& *% * * * * 


To sum up : Into the setting of the sayings of Christ in the “‘ St. Matthew 
Passion’ Bach has, out of the depth of his great, simple heart, poured 
music of transcendent beauty, expressing to the minutest detail the inner 
meaning of the words, with a perfection of understanding, a sincerity of 
feeling unsurpassed to this day. The music as such, without the words, 
played by an instrument, would still be beautiful music ; but by forcing on 
to it, in truly procrustean fashion, words which do not coincide with its 
spirit because of their being placed under notes which in the original were 
meant for words expressing entirely different things, that music has, in the 
1911 edition, been robbed of much of its purpose, significance and beauty. 

Aided by the musical examples—and I could have quoted many more 
but for the limited space at my disposal—I hope to have made it clear, 
even to the layman, that in the 1911 edition, though we may have the 
great master’s craft, we have not his soul ; and that soul he has revealed 
to us in no work of his more perfectly, more beautifully, than in the music 
set to the sayings of Christ in the Passion according to St. Matthew. The 
question then resolves itself into the simple one of choice ; choice between 
Bach and the Authorised Version. You cannot have both together. 
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A NOTE ON WREN 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN seems to have been, among other 

things to his credit, a very good friend. If he was known to us 

only in Evelyn’s Diary and Letters, the fact could not be doubted. 

This ‘‘ incomparable person ”’ with the “ wonderful genius,” as he 
was to Evelyn—or, bracketed with Pepys, one of “‘ two extraordinary 
ingenious and knowing persons ”—was also a good-natured man of whom 
a favour could be asked : to find work for Grinling Gibbons, which he 
did, or a tutor for Evelyn’s son, though in this he was less successful. 
And I have what to me is a delightful proof of this friendly, human side 
in a copy of Evelyn’s Acetaria, a Discourse of Sallets, which came into my 
possession at a sale in New York last winter. I felt that without it my 
Collection of Cook Books was incomplete. I had never before chanced 
upon it in the saleroom, and rarely in booksellers’ catalogues where, 
anyway, if it did turn up, it was beyond my means. However, my copy— 
from the Heber Library and, more immediately, the Herschell Janes 
Collection—was worth waiting for. On the flyleaf is an inscription to 
Sir Christopher Wren signed with the intertwined J.E. For Evelyn to 
ask permission to dedicate a treatise on Architecture to Wren is what 
one might naturally expect. But to present him with a treatise on salads 
would hardly have been likely had not Wren been something of a gourmet 
and known what good salads are. Evelyn certainly knew. England has 
long since lost the art of making them, so has America unfortunately. 
And yet Evelyn in the seventeenth century understood as well as any 
Frenchman to-day the value of simplicity in material, of the right pro- 
portions of oil, vinegar, pepper and salt in the dressing, of the absolute 
necessity of “ fatiguing ” lettuce, cucumber or whatever it might be 
before serving. Serious as he appears in his Diary, his Acetaria explains 
that he had his intervals of relaxation, and I like to think that he and 
Wren, after long hours together on committee work, adjourned to relax, 
still in each other’s company, over the joys of the salad bowl. 
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REPRINTS—Al 


[This note, on a curious point of literary archeology, we owe to Mr. I. A. 
Williams.—Ep1Tor.| 


John Gay: An Overlooked Poem 


OHN GAY is a writer who has had a great deal of attention devoted to him 

during the last few years. Three—or perhaps I should say two and a bit—of 

his plays have been successfully revived, several of his works have been 

reprinted, and a volume called The Life and Letters of Fohn Gay, by Mr. Lewis 
Melville, has been published. Besides these things, and numerous articles in 
periodicals, Gay has the advantages of an admirable account of his life, written by 
the late Austin Dobson, in the Dictionary of National Biography, and of an equally 
admirable two volume edition of his poetical works, edited by Mr. John Underhill 
some thirty years ago for the Muses Library. Gay is, indeed, singularly lucky among 
eighteenth-century poets. __ 

It is strange, therefore, to find that one early poem of his has been entirely over- 
looked by the authorities I have mentioned, and, so far as I am aware, by every 
critic and student of Gay. ‘‘ So far as is known,” writes Mr. Melville, ‘‘ Gay preserved 
a profound silence for three years after his publication of Wine [in 1708], and then, 
on May 3rd, 1711, appeared from his pen, The Present State of Wit,in a Letter to a 
Friend in the Country.” It was only the other day that a note in a bookseller’s 
catalogue taught me that this statement was not quite accurate, for in May or June, 
1709, appeared a didactic poem, Licentia Poetica discuss’d : or, the True Test of 
Poetry. Without which It is Impossible to Fudge of, or Compose, a Correct English Poem. 
To which are added, Critical Observations On the Principal, Antient and Modern Poets, 
viz. Homer, Horace, Virgil, Milton, Waller, Cowley, Dryden, &c., as frequently liable to 
Just Censure. 'The author of this octavo volume (“ printed for William Carter, at the 
Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard”) was a doctor of medicine called William 
Coward (1657-1725), a native of Winchester, and known as a medical and theological 
writer. Coward himself is of no present interest to us, except for the fact that his 
book (which is very scarce) has prefixed to it commendatory verses by Aaron Hill, 
Samuel Barklay, and—John Gay. Gay’s poem has no great merit, but its discovery 
appeals to one’s antiquarian sense and gives one a natural pleasure in being able, by 
its means, to fill in some part of the blank that succeeds the publication of Gay’s 
first book. The verses run thus : 


To the Learned Ingentous Author of 
“ Lucentia Poetica Discussd,” €Fc. 
HE Vulgar Notion of Poetic fire, 
Is, that laborious Art can ne’er aspire, 
Nor Constant Studies the bright Bays acquire, 


And that high Flights the unborn Bard receives, 
And only Nature the due Laurel gives ; 
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But You, with innate shining Flames endow’d, 

To wide Castalian Springs point out the GOD, 

Thro’ your Perspective we can plainly see, 

The New Discover’d Road of Poetry, 

To steep Parnassus you direct the way 

So smooth, that vent’rous Travellers cannot stray, 

But with unerring steps, rough ways disdain, 

And by you led, the beauteous Summit gain, 

Where polish’d Lays shall raise their growing Fames, 

And with their tuneful Guide, enrol their Honour’d Names. 


J. GAY 


Such then is Gay’s second extant poem, the first rhymed verses of his that are known. 
He was not quite twenty-four years old when they were printed, and his youth may 
be taken as some extenuation of their laboured and not very graceful movement. It 
is strange that they should hitherto have escaped the notice of the distinguished 
scholars who have written about, or edited, Gay’s poetry—all the more strange 
because Sir Leslie Stephen, in his brief account of Coward in the D.N.B., made a note 
of their existence. They are reprinted here for the benefit of any future editor of Gay, 
and because they may interest some of the many people who have seen The Beggar’s 
Opera or Folly, and have read the Fables or Trivia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TOM O’ BEDLAM’S SONG 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—It may be of interest to you to note an addition to the list of reprints of “ ‘Tom 

of Bedlam’s Song,” given in the most interesting article by Mr. Frank Sidgwick. 
It is to be found in the inestimable Rev. J. B. Ebsworth’s reprint (1875) of Westminster 
Drollery (1675), Part Il, pp. 17-20. Essentially the same eight verses Mr. Sidgwick 
gives, the title reads: “ Tom of Bedlam, and to that tune. A mock to From a dark and 
dismal state.” There is a full note by Mr. Ebsworth on other “ phrensy songs.” He gives, 
incidentally, the date of its first appearance in Wit & Drollery as in the 1656 (not 1661) 
edition. There are many minor variants in the Westminster Drollery reprint ; but perhaps 
the only ones of interest, or improvement, are: 


v.1,line 3. ‘“ All the Spirits that stand ” 
chorus line 2. “‘ money ” for “ feeding ” 
v. 5, line g. “ walking ” for “‘ waking.” 

I would like also to correct what might be a (surely unintentionally) false impression 
suggested by Mr. Sidgwick’s “ jewel on the dunghill.” Of Wit and Drollery itself I 
cannot speak, but certainly in Ebsworth’s three volumes of Drollery reprints, “‘ 'Tom of 
Bedlam’s Song ” shines by no means the only jewel—these books contain the flower 
of the songs of the dramatists and some of the most delightful things of Rochester, 
Sedley, Flatman, Brome and many others ; of ‘‘ manure” a certain amount, there 


may be.—Yours, etc., PercivaAL HINTON. 
16, Richmond Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. March sth, 1923. 


[Several letters on this subject are held over.—EDITOR.] 


UPPER CASE “U” 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Tue Lonpon Mercury has from its inception so closely identified itself with 

modern typography that I trust you will allow me to make the following criticism 
in respect of what I venture to maintain is an exception to the high standard of 
excellence modern lettering has now assumed. 

The fact that we have no authoritative form for ‘“‘U” as distinct from ‘“ V”’ is 
responsible for compromises and makeshifts in the Roman upper-case letter adopted 
by modern litterists for the former. The old form of the well-known Caslon letter has 
been held by purists to be fundamentally weak and unsatisfactory, the thick and thin 
strokes resulting in an unbalanced letter. This criticism is responsible for the tail or foot 
added as a corrective to the thin stroke, making the letter hardly distinguishable from the 
lower-case form, and competely altering the Roman or Caslon character. (The cover 
of THz Lonpon Mercury provides a handy example.) 

I venture to suggest that the difficulty might be solved, and a completely satisfactory 
letter achieved, if both the strokes are thick strokes (as with “O”’), thereby providing 
perfect balance and preserving the essential Roman character valued so highly by artists 
and craftsmen. By adopting this form we should no longer be compelled to endow “ V ” 
with a double function in public inscriptions, which practice has now little to recommend 


it.—Yours, etc. 
17, Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. Max Jupez. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Contributor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HAVE been much interested to see the catalogue of an exhibition of Bibles 

which is being held at the New York Public Library, at present, under the 

direction of Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits. There are many illuminated manuscripts 

in the exhibition, and many treasures among the early printed Bibles—especially 
a copy of the Gutenberg (‘‘ Mazarin ”’”) Bible of about 1453, the greatest book in 
the world. But perhaps the most attractive things in this catalogue (which is printed 
in the January number of the Library’s Bulletin) are the American Bibles. The 
first American-printed Bibles were Indian versions. John Eliot’s New Testament 
in the Natick dialect of the Algonquian language was printed at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson in 1661, and two years later 
the same printers issued the whole of Eliot’s translation, and this was republished 
in a second edition by Green in 1685. Then came The Morning and Evening Prayer 
. ... and Several Chapters of the Old and New Testament, Translated into the 
Mahaque [Mohawk] Indian Languague by Lawrence Claesse, which was printed at 
New York in 1715 by William Bradford. After this—though there was a Mohawk 
St. Mark printed in London in 1787 and an Eskimo New Testament printed at 
Copenhagen in 1766—the native American languages had to wait until the nineteenth 
century, when Bibles, or parts of the Bible, were issued in Cheppewa, Choctaw, 
Cherokee, Cree, Dakota and Seneca. These are all on exhibition in the New York 
Library and there may have been others, too. Of European languages German came 
first, the first American German Bible (Luther’s version) being printed at German- 
town, Pennsylvania, by Christoph Saur in 1743. This version was again printed, at 
the same place, by Christoph Saur, Junior, in 1763 and 1776. I suppose that it was 
because of the strength of the English monopolies in Bible printing that no English 
version was printed in America until 1777, in which year a New Testament (Authorised 
version) was published at Philadelphia by R. Aitken, who five years later issued the 
whole of the Authorised version. After that there was a swarm of American-printed 
English Bibles, and this catalogue contains twenty which appeared between the 
years 1786 and 1799. The American sections of this exhibition, indeed, give an 
immensely interesting view of the development of America. Not the least curious 
point, and one that shows how recent a growth are the cities of the West, is that, 
though the books catalogued go down to the year 1850, not a single one is printed 
in a State further West than New York or Pennsylvania. 


SERIES of “craft lectures’’ has been given during the past winter in Stationers’ 

Hall, under the auspices of the Worshipful Company of Stationers. The. last 
one of the season was that on “ Bibliography,” given by Mr. Sidney Hodgson, one of 
the partners in Messrs. Hodgson & Co., on March gth. Mr. John Ballinger, President 
of the Library Association and Librarian of the National Library of Wales, was in 
the chair. Mr. Hodgson, in the hour during which he spoke, managed to give an 
extremely lucid conspectus of the aims and methods of Bibliography, and he was 
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wise enough to illustrate his points with many amusing instances, which were 
certainly enough to prove to his audience that bibliography, though it is merely 
the servant of literature, has often to perform duties that are not only interesting, 
but also entertaining. The lecture was followed by a discussion. I believe that another 
similar series of lectures is to be given next winter. It was a pleasure to find that a 
lecture on bibliography could draw a respectably large audience to Stationer’s Hall, 
where, by the way, I had never been before. It is a beautiful building, built after the 
Fire of London. Luckily, the registers of the company were not destroyed when the 
original building was burnt. Stationers’ Hall, indeed, is lucky in several things : 
in possessing some very fine carving ; in having a fine series of portraits of famous 
booksellers, amongst others Cadell, Nichols and Samuel Richardson, the last being 
painted by Highmore ; and, finally, in the fact that, apparently, no one is at present 
proposing to pull the building down in order to erect a cinema. 


ESSRS. HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES, of 39 Great Russell Street, 

W.C. 1, have just completed the nineteenth volume of Book Auction Records 
by the issue of its fourth and last part, which besides giving nearly three thousand 
records of books sold during the period from May to August, 1922, includes the index 
for the volume. Prefixed to this part is an essay, ‘‘ The Booksellers of Little Britain : 
Some Notes,” by Mr. C. Edgar Thomas. Little Britain is a street running from the 
east corner of Smithfield, along by St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, to Aldersgate Street. 
From the middle of the sixteenth until the end of the eighteenth century Little 
Britain was famous for its booksellers. The last of them was Edward Ballard, who 
died in 1796. Many of the booksellers whose stocks were put for safety in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s, and there burnt, during the Great Fire, were Little Britain men. 
Mr. Thomas recalls many interesting things about this famous street. It was there, 
for instance, at the house of the bookseller Nicholson, that Samuel Johnson lodged 
when his mother brought him up in 1712 (he was then three years old) to be touched 
for the King’s Evil by Queen Anne. In Little Britain, too, Benjamin Franklin lodged 
and worked. There, too, Milton took refuge at the Restoration. Mr. 'Thomas’s article 
is an admirable leven for the excellent, but necessarily (from the point of view of 
perusal) rather dry, book of reference in which it is incorporated. 


Gi Bee first four parts of the Gazette of the Grolier Club (the first part being 
published in May, 1921, and the fourth in November, 1922) have just reached 
me. The last number—to take it as a sample—contains the beginning of “A Biblio- 
graphical Study of Robert Browning’s Paracelsus ” (1835-1888), which is signed 
“H. C, H.” ; the second part of a paper on early printed books ; and other essays. 
Besides these things there is an announcement that the club has chosen six books, 
each of which is to be printed for the club by an eminent American printer. The 
names of the six printers, and of the books they are to print, are as follows : 


Thomas M. Cleland. An Unpublished Play by Lord Dunsany. 
Walter Gilliss. The Culprit Fay, by J. R. Drake. 

Frederick W. Goudy. Three Essays, by Augustine Birrell. 
John Henry Nash. Quattrocentisteria, by Maurice Hewlett. 
Bruce Rogers. The Pierrot of the Minute, by Ernest Dowson. 
Carl P. Rollins. A Lodging for the Night, by R. L. Stevenson. 
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It is hoped that three of these books will soon be ready for distribution to the 
members of the Grolier Club. The six volumes should form a fine monument to 
the present generation of American printers. 


NOTES ON SALES 


aos latest sale of books from Mr. S. R. Christie-Miller’s Britwell Park library 
took place at Sotheby’s from March 12th to March 16th inclusive. The total 
fetched on those five days was £63,336, of which £53,385 was spent by one buyer 
alone—Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia and New York. The total sum fetched, 
up-to-date, by the several sales of books from Britwell cannot be stated exactly, for 
the theology and the “ Americana ” were sold privately, but the figure must certainly 
be somewhere about £400,000. The highest individual price last month was £2,300, 
given by Dr. Rosenbach for a volume containing three books, one being Marlowe and 
Chapman’s Hero and Leander, 1598, the first complete edition. Other remarkable 
prices were: Richard Barnfield’s Cynthia, 1595, £1,550; Richard Edwards’s The 
Excellent Comedie of two the moste faithfullest Friends, Damon and Pithias, 1571, 
£1,250 ; Michael Drayton’s Matilda, the faire and chaste Daughter of the Lord Robert 
Fitzwater, the True Glorie of the Noble House of Sussex, 1594, £1,160 ; David Gwyn’s 
Certaine English Verses (1588), £1,050; Thomas Nash’s The Anatomie of 
Absurditie, 1589, £1,060 ; Robert Parry’s Sinetes Passions uppon his fortunes, £1,250 ; 
George Peele’s A Farewell. Entituled to the famous and fortunate Generalls of our 
English forces : Sir Iohn Norris and Syr Frauncts Drake, knights, and all theyr brave 
and resolute followers, 1589, £1,000 ; George Turbervile’s Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs 
and Sonets, 1567, £1,360. Those were all the lots which went for a thousand pounds 
or more, and they were all bought by Dr. Rosenbach. Many other volumes fetched 
almost as high figures, among them being the following: N. Breton’s Olde Mad- 
Cappes New Golly-Mawfrey, 1602, £600 ; the same author’s The Hate of Treason, 
1616, £610; Samuel Daniel’s Delia, 1592, £555; the same author’s Delia and 
Rosamond Augmented, 1595, £450 ; Drayton’s Idea ; The Shepheard’s Garland, 1593, 
£830 ; the same author’s Ideas Minour, 1594, £910; Robert Greene’s The Mynour 
of Modestie, 1584, £750; Ben Jonson’s The Fountain of Self-Love or Cynthia’s 
Revels, 1601, £550 ; John Marston’s The Metamorphosis of Pigmalion’s Image, 1598, 
together with his The Scourge of Villanie, 1599, £660 ; I. O.’s The Lamentation of 
Troy for the Death of Hector, 1594, £850 ; ‘Thomas Rogers’s Celestiall Elegies, 1598, 
£650; and Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, £900. ‘The last-named book was bought 
by Messrs. Maggs, but all the others fell to Dr. Rosenbach. Probably, however, 
the greatest bargain of the sale was a little octavo volume by one Philip Pain, Daily 
Meditations or Quotidian Preparations for, and Considerations of Death and Eternity, 
begun July 19, 1666, printed at Cambridge, by Marmaduke Johnson, in 1668. This 
was bought by Mr. Seymour de Ricci for only £51—though it would not have been 
surprising if it had gone for over a thousand pounds, for it is one of the very earliest 
books of verse printed in America, and, moreover, though it is recorded in Evans’s 
American Bibliography, no details of the size, pagination and the like are given, so 
that, presumably, the book is so rare that Evans was unable to see a copy. Apparantly 
no one in the room, except the buyer, realised that “ Cambridge ”’ was not Cambridge, 
England, but Cambridge, Massachusetts. Certainly Mr. de Ricci made an extremely 
‘good buy ” when this book was knocked down to him. On the whole, however, 
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the prices realised were highly satisfactory to the seller, and represented a rise of 
something like 25 per cent. (at a rough guess) on those of the last section of the 
Britwell library. 


ROM the Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Avenue, New York, has come a priced 

catalogue of the sale of the library of Mr. David G. Joyce, which took place on 
February 13th and 14th. The majority of the books were of the nineteenth century. 
A set, in uniform modern bindings, of the first editions of Jane Austen fetched 
$775, a similar set of the novels of Fanny Burney $825, and one of the Bronté 
novels $510. There were many examples of the work of the Doves, Kelmscott, 
Vale and Riccardi presses, among them a Kelmscott Chaucer which was sold for 
$825. Specially interesting to collectors of the works of living authors were the 
George Moores ; among these the highest price, $475, was fetched by the manuscript 
of the 1916-17 edition of A Mummer’s Wife, based on the printed sheets of the 
earlier edition of the book. A copy of Memoirs of My Dead Life, 1915, “ literally 
filled with the Author’s manuscript corrections ” (to quote the cataloguer), sold 
for $370. The Flowers of Passion, a volume of Mr. Moore’s poems published in 
1878, went for $130, A Modern Lover, 1883, three volumes, for $162.50, and Martin 
Luther, a blank verse tragedy written in collaboration with Bernard Lopez, 1878, 
$140. A presentation copy of the first edition, 1894, of Oscar Wilde’s The Sphinx, 
given by the author to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, was sold for $460. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


N celebration of the tercentenary of the first folio Messrs. Maggs Bros., of 34 

and 35 Conduit Street, W., have issued a catalogue (number 434) of Shakespeare 
and Shakespeareana. There is no complete copy of the first folio in this list, but 
there are several plays from a fragmentary copy which are offered at £65 each. Of 
the second folio there are three copies, varying in price from £650 to £150, according 
to their condition. The very rare third folio (most of the copies were burnt in the 
Fire of London) is again absent, but there are four copies of the fourth, of which 
the best, with the imprint of Joseph Knight and Frances Saunders, is priced £350. 
The next edition catalogued is Rowe’s seven-volume octavo edition of 1709, for which 
Messrs. Maggs ask £48. After the collected Works come various editions of the 
Poems, among which there is a fine copy of the 1640 edition, with Will Marshall’s 
portrait, for £1,400. Then come some quartos of separate plays, most of them late, 
but including one or two earlier ones, particularly the second issues, both dated 
1600, and both priced £375, of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Merchant 
of Venice. ‘There is, moreover, what is described as “‘ the only absolutely perfect 
copy known” of The True Chronicle History of King Leir, 1605, the play on which 
Shakespeare founded his King Lear. This, which costs £2,850, is apparently the 
Mostyn copy of this very rare quarto. As there are over a thousand items in this 
catalogue, it is obviously impossible for me here to go on in further detail with its 
description. I must therefore content myself with congratulating Messrs. Maggs 
(as humbly as I may) on the production of this remarkable volume, which contains 
a number of useful facsimiles of title-pages and the like. 


Me BIRRELL & GARNETT, who are now at 30 Gerrard Street, W. i: 
have just sent me their latest catalogue which is in two sections—one of foreign 
books and the other of modern first editions. ‘‘ Our interest,” they say in their 
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foreword, “is quite frankly with the first part.” Perhaps the most notable book in 
this list is the Fermiers Généraux edition, two volumes, 8vo, 1762, of La Fontaine’s 
Contes et Nouvelles en Vers. The price of this copy is £120. 


Sins first part of the Addenda to Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s recent alphabetical 
list of books of English literature comes the entries from A’Beckett to Crown. 
Among other books, it contains William Coward’s Licentia Poetica, to which reference 
is made in this month’s Reprint. There are some very attractive early editions of Cowley, 
the Poetical Blossomes, 4to, 1633, for £45 ; Love’s Riddle, 12mo, 1638, for £65 ; and 
The Mistress, 8vo, 1647, for £90. Cowley was only fifteen when his Poetical Blossomes 
was published. A less expensive book, but an interesting one, and one of which there 
is no copy in the British Museum, is the first edition, 4to, 1733, of Dr. Arbuthnot’s ' 
poem Tyo Savrov. This costs 18s. 


N view of recent doings at Luxor, my readers may be interested in a catalogue 

(number 24) of new and second-hand books on Egypt, which has just been issued 
by Messrs. Luzac & Co., of 46 Great Russell Street, W.C. There are nearly five 
hundred books included in this list. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


AMERICAN PRINTING 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER. FRANKLIN BI-CENTENNIAL NUMBER. 


January, 1923. 

ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. With 13 full-page Plates. By Freperick W. 
Goupy. John Lane. 25s. 

A HISTORY OF PRINTING IN COLONIAL MARYLAND. By Lawrence C. 
Wrotu. Published by the Typothetz of Baltimore. 1922. 

MODERN FINE PRINTING IN AMERICA. An Essay by A. E. GALLATIN. 
Privately Printed, 1921. 

THE CORRECTOR OF THE PRESS IN THE EARLY DAYS OF PRINTING. 
By Douctas C. McMurrriz. Prepared for the Members of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. Condé Nast Press, Greenwich, Conn. 1922. 


HE EIGHTIETH Number of The New-England Courant, dated ‘‘ From 
Monpay February 4. to Monpay February 11. 1723” bears this imprint : 

Boston : Printed and sold by BENJAMIN FRANKLIN in Queen Street, where advertisements 

are taken in. 

Benjamin was then seventeen years old, serving his apprenticeship with his brother 
James, the founder of the Courant. James had got into trouble with the Government, 
and had been forbidden to publish his paper except under censorship. So, to avoid 
the veto, it was brought out in the younger brother’s name, Benjamin’s indentures 
being cancelled to legalise his position. To celebrate the bi-centenary of Franklin’s 
first adventure as printer and publisher the editor of The American Printer has issued 
a Franklin Bi-Centennial Number, to which nearly seventy of the leading printers 
of America have contributed insets, all of them bearing in one way or another on 
Franklin’s life and work. In this single number of The American Printer, therefore, 
we get specimens of the work of over seventy different printers, including the insets 
of five or six English printers who were also invited to contribute. 

Naturally, these specimens differ very much from one another in method and 
treatment as well as in the materials used. Nevertheless the collection serves to 
illustrate certain features of American work which may not be without interest 
to students of printing in this country. 

Let us take first the type-faces used. Readers of these Notes need not be reminded 
how active the typefounders of America have been in designing and cutting new 
type-faces. Many of the best, as well as many of the worst, of such type-faces as 
have become popular amongst British printers in recent years were designed and 
first cut in the United States. Many of these more recent American faces are shown 
in these insets : we have, for instance, the “ Cloister” type as well as many of the types 
designed by Mr. Goudy. There is also a “ first showing ” of an “ open ”’ title letter 
designed by Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie of the Condé Nast Press. But it is significant 
that two out of every three of these insets are printed from Caslon’s “ Old Face” 
type, either as first cut by William Caslon himself about the time when Franklin was 
serving his apprenticeship or in its modern copies or derivatives. Even the modified 

Old Style ” faces which English and Scottish typefounders brought into fashion 
after Whittingham had revived Caslon’s old types in the middle of last century 
are conspicuously absent. The revived ‘“ Bodoni” face is only used in one or two 
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of the insets ; the once universal “ Cheltenham,” I think, in none at all. William 
Caslon was a correspondent of Franklin’s ; and one of the most interesting of the 
insets is that sent by the Yale University Press, quoting in full a letter written by 
Franklin to William Strahan, in which he asks him to buy on his account several 
founts of Caslon’s type, as well as printing furniture and a press, for one of his 
nephews, whom he wishes to set up as a printer. These modern American printers, 
however, have not set their specimens in Caslon’s types merely from a sense of its 
historical fitness or because it was the type which Franklin himself used. They have 
used it in these insets because it happens to be the type which is most in vogue in 
America to-day, That it enjoys such a vogue is a sign that American printers have 
acquired a healthy appreciation of traditional and authentic letter-forms, which 
should protect them from the monstrosities, new or old, with which the typefounders 
fill so many pages of their specimen books. 

To pass from the type-faces to the type-setting, it is pleasant to find in most of 
these insets a simplicity and directness which is far removed from dullness on the 
one hand and from freakishness on the other. The mixture of types in which the 
printers of an earlier generation delighted is absent : it has been killed by a better 
sense of good lettering and by the saner tradition established by such printers as 
Mr. Bruce Rogers, whom Mr. A. W. Pollard has described as the most vital force 
in modern typography, and Mr. D. B. Updike, whom Mr. Rogers himself with 
characteristic generosity looks upon as the finest printer in America. 

A good many of these insets are illustrated ; so that this Franklin number of 
The American Printer gives us specimens of a variety of methods and manners in 
current illustration. It is pleasant to find how many of the contributing printers 
use line blocks, whether wood engravings or woodcuts, linoleum cuts, or the common 
photo-zinco blocks ; for no other method of illustration accords so well with printer’s 
type. Some are in colour, like that of the Morland Press, which shows some of 
Lovat Fraser’s characteristic work. There is a small wood-engraving by Mr. Ruzicka, 
whose work is always informed by a sure typographic sense. 

Mr. Goudy’s Elements of Lettering is uniform in size and appearance with his 
quarto volume on The Alphabet which has been noticed more than once in these 
Notes. The thirteen full-page plates give specimens from as many founts of type, 
of large size, so as to show readily the features of each. Most of them are of Mr. 
Goudy’s own designing. The “‘ Kennerley Old Style ”’ and its italic are now used 
pretty generally by English printers. He shows us also the ‘‘ Goudy Old Style,” the 
““ Goudy Modern” (which is happily free from most of the features which we associate 
with the so-called ‘‘ Modern”? face), “‘ Goudy Bold,” and ‘‘ Goudy Black.” ‘ Goudy 
Gothic ”’ is a heavy sans-serif letter rather like that designed by Mr. Edward Johnston 
for the posters used by the Underground railways in London. 

~ Mr. Wroth’s History of Printing in Colonial Maryland is published by the Typo- 

thetz of Baltimore, a body corresponding to our Federation of Master Printers. 
It affords pleasant evidence of the scholarly interest which the better Master Printers 
of America take in their craft, and is itself a good specimen of American book printing. 
It was printed by Messrs. Norman T. A. Munder and Company, of Baltimore. 
The text is set in the Monotype version of Caslon’s “ Old Face.”’ The size of the 
type, twelve-point, is a little small for the length of line, which measures 29 pica 
ems ; and this long measure is more trying still in the eight-point of the footnotes. 
These would have looked better and been much easier to read had they been set 
in double column. The presswork is beautifully even and regular. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, January, 1923 


NE of the books for which a need has been felt in Ireland is a history of 

Anglo-Irish literature; and by Anglo-Irish literature we understand 

Irish literature in the English language—z.e., the modern literature of the 

Irish nation. There is no such history in existence, although we have 
numerous anthologies, both of Anglo-Irish prose and poetry, the latest of them 
Mr. Padraic Colum’s Anthology of Irish Verse, a very charming volume which comes 
to us from New York. Mr. Boyd’s Irish Literary Renaissance and the late ‘Thomas 
Macdonagh’s Literature in Ireland would both provide the historian with suggestive 
ideas for a plot for such a book ; but neither are histories, properly speaking. I hear, 
by the way, that Mr. Boyd is rewriting his Renaissance and will depose Mr. W. B. 
Yeats as capital figure of Irish letters in favour of Mrs. James Yvese ! In Dr. Hyde’s 
A Literary History of Ireland we have a work of great scholarship which describes 
only the nation’s achievement in Gaelic, and ends, consequently, with the eighteenth 
century, which is also the date at which, according to certain commentators, ‘‘ Anglo- 
Irish ” literature begins. Anglo-Irish literature, wrote Macdonagh, only came to 
birth when English had become the current language of the Irish people, mainly 
of Gaelic stock ; it is a literature addressed to the Irish people and reflecting their 
ways of thought and outlook, and reproducing their turn of English speech. 

The controversial character of these definitions—as of any other definitions we 
can propose—perhaps explains the hesitation of the historian in coming forward. 
On one or all of Mr. Macdonagh’s counts, how many of the most notable Irish 
men of letters would he not be forced to exclude from his pages ? Swift and Berkeley 
would not be there, nor Goldsmith and Burke, nor Oscar Wilde and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Only with the ’forties of the last century can any Irish writers of English be 
said to have addressed themselves to the “‘ Irish people, mainly of Gaelic stock ” ; 
the ’forties signalised the appearance of literary patriotism, with Mitchel and Davis, 
who in their literary careers were wholly identified with the country of their birth. 
But Mitchel and Davis themselves derived much of their style and thought from 
British writers, Mitchel from Carlyle and Davis from Macaulay, and not from any > 
Gaelic tradition : Sir Samuel Fergusson alone, among the distinguished men of the 
young Ireland school, seems to satisfy all of Mr. Macdonagh’s requirements. How 
good, by the way, is this same Fergusson! I have just read the latest edition of his 
poems, published in Ireland with an introduction by Mr. A. P. Graves. Mr. Graves — 
reminds us that in the Lament for Thomas Davis we have one of the world’s noblest _ 
elegies ; and I am glad to learn that this book of selections, with its many fine heroic 
things, has lately been introduced under the new régime into the curriculum of 
Irish schools. Indeed, in any survey of Anglo-Irish literature, from whatever point 
of view, Fergusson would seem to be the central figure, whether as originator of 
the impulse that has sent literary fancy in Ireland back to Gaelic sources, or by 
virtue of his sense of the finer issues of nationality as conceived by the modern mind. 

Formerly our anthologists used to claim for Ireland any writer who had been 
born or brought up in this country, or who was even of Irish descent. Fitzgerald, 
for instance, is represented in some books of Irish verse. Such appropriations, how- 
ever, would take life and coherence from any history of Anglo-Irish literature. A | 
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history of Anglo-Irish history should have a plot, or an idea running through it, as 
‘« /E”” always insists. Mr. Colum in his book of Irish verse, to which I have already 
referred, appropriates such things as Blanco White’s Sonnet on Night and Wolfe’s 
Burial of Sir Fohn Moore, on the grounds that these writers had family connections 
in Ireland. Yet Mr. Colum is of the Gaelic school, as his selections as a whole betray 
a prejudice in favour of folk poetry and the popular ballad. He is a believer, evidently, 
in the theory that Gaelic is the Mendelian dominant in Ireland ; and the history of 
Anglo-Irish literature, one might say—following his thought and that of Mr. George 
Russell—is the history of a literature’s search for nationality. Mr. Colum seems sure 
that the search has been rewarded, for he writes at the close of the interesting intro- 
duction that Irish literature is now “ national as the Irish landscape is national, as 
the tone and gesture of the Irish peasant is national.” It is national in “ AZ’s”’ poetry 

. In those impassioned statements in which he celebrates or rebukes the actions 
of some group or individual ; it is national in W. B. Yeats’s poetry, in his range from 
invective to the poetry of abstract love ... in the bardic exuberance . . . of 
James Stephens ; in the hedgerows and the little fields that Francis Ledwidge’s 
verse images. . . .” 

This theory of the Mendelian dominant has also been advocated by Mr. George 
Russell, in conversation if not in print ; Mr. Russell believes that there could be 
discovered likenesses of psychological content in almost all Irish born or bred 
writers of English : an influence due to social environment, climate, or race inter- 
minglings. If we take the older Gaelic literature we shall find in it abundant fancy 
and pictorial quality (Lady Gregory’s translations reveal these things to the reader 
who is without Irish) ; but little intellect or reflective power. Intellect and reflection 
are introduced into Ireland by the first writers of non-Gaelic extraction who wrote 
in English. The invasions are, therefore, seen to have produced in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries a renewal of literary life in Ireland. Maybe the early Anglo- 
Irish literature is scarcely distinguishable from English literature ; gradually, how- 
ever, there is a sort of Gaelic reconquest of the mind of Ireland, climate, inter- 
mingling, environment having worked their enchantment, so that to-day all our 
writers who can properly be called national see themselves in the Gaelic mirror : 
their writings reproduce the spirit of the old Irish literature plus the quality of 
intellect, which was the gift of the foreign invasions. 

It would be a stimulating thesis for a historian of modern Irish literature to adopt ; 
he should not run it to death, however, but content himself with drawing attention 
to the many curious likenesses that exist between this literature and the ancient 
Gaelic poetry. (No better example will be found than the so-called “ pillow scene,” 
unexpurgated, of the fain Bo Cnatlgne, which seems to echo Synge.) Yet we have 
still to account for the number of our writers, now and in the past, who are without 
Gaelic affinities, and yet have in them much that we have come to recognise as 
Irish : Mr. Shaw is a classical example, and Mr. Shaw, I remember, once described 
the Irish literary revival as a belated offshoot of pre-Raphaelitism—London’s fashion 
appearing, as its habit is, a few years late in Dublin. I don’t think this explanation 
is comprehensive, but it would probably provide the investigator with a safer 
ground than he would reach with only the aid of the Mendelian theory or Flinders 
Petrie’s doctrine of invasions. To compare the invasions of Ireland with those of 
ancient Egypt seems something of an extravagance. We may believe that civilisations 
grow old and need to be rejuvenated by barbarian oncomings ; but there is no 
evidence that our Gaelic civilisation ever reached the stage of intelligent senility ; 
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and, moreover, the English when first they imposed themselves on Ireland were 
not a primitive barbarian or even, in the sense of the alleged Egyptian parallel, a 
foreign race. The truth seems to be that the Irish literary revival has been partly 
a seeking after a national unity of self-expression, a movement with its origin in 
patriotic idealism, and partly an Irish reflection of contemporary zestheticism ; it 
would then represent in either aspect a natural reaction against the extreme indi- 
vidualism which has characterised most Anglo-Irish writers, men who from Berkeley 
onwards have never been able to choose between the life of action and that of 
contemplation. 
J. M. HONE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


MODERN STAGE LIGHTING 


AST month an exhibition of the Schwabe-Hasait system of modern stage 
lighting was held at the St. Martin’s Theatre under the direction of 
Mr. Basil Dean. The installation of this system has just been completed 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre after ten months’ work, and, according to 

Mr. Dean, the equipment at this house now rivals that of any theatre in Europe. 
Before discussing the value of this new system and its possible influence on the 
drama of the future it may be well to quote a statement of its agents in this country 
(the General Electric Company) from an explanatory pamphlet as to the deficiences 
or limitations of the old methods of stage lighting—methods which are, of course, 
universal in this country with the solitary exception of the St. Martin’s Theatre, 
but which have for some time been abandoned in most of the principal German 

theatres : 

The presentation before an audience of a play or spectacle in which movement, 
the expression of emotion, and a suggestion of natural effects are three of the principal 
characteristics was for centuries regarded as a matter chiefly for the actors, scenery 
being of the crudest description and illumination merely a row of footlights. Modern 
science, and the development of electrical methods of lighting have made of stage- 
management an art which has at its disposal the most elaborate colour-effects, the 
means of vivid and accurate mimicry of nature in all her moods from calm to storm, 
and possibilities of brilliance compared with which the finest triumphs of the scene- 
painter become tame and dull. Recent years have brought a greatly increased vogue 
for stage-spectacles with exceptional scenic appeal, and the response of the public 
to the efforts of the producer has been immediate. The modern revue, for example, 
relies for its success to a very considerable extent upon gorgeous costumes, the general 
glow of colour and specially designed scenery ; and in the more serious type of pro- 
duction, including opera, the same tendency is apparent. The source of all this 
splendour, given the competence of scenic artist and costumier, rests, as it always 
has done, in the skill devoted to the lighting. 


So far this is simply an argument in favour of lighting as an important factor in 
the presentation of a play, and we are compelled to grant the force of this initial 
plea if only on the ground that a play without any light at all, that is to say, a play 
in the dark, would not be a play at all, but a reading—since only the words would 
reach us. On the other hand, if we returned to the Classical Theatre of antiquity 
and had our plays performed in open or sheltered amphitheatres by daylight the 
whole of this argument falls to the ground. We must, therefore, remember always 
that lighting is not an essential part of the drama, so that what we have to consider 
is whether we can make any real dramatic use of lighting. We must beware of the 
danger of pursuing beautiful or interesting lighting as an end in itself. But our 
pamphlet proceeds : 

Let us consider for a moment a necessity which often arises in the craft of the 
theatre—the representation of realistic and natural atmospheric effects. 
40 
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Here I am afraid is revealed the Achilles heel of the Schwabe-Hasait system. 
No doubt a certain amount of representation of nature has for centuries been 
admitted as an element in the drama. Even if the Shakespearean producer only 
stuck up a board inscribed with the words ‘“‘ This is the Forest of Arden,”’ that 
board would be a “ representation,” though not an imitation of nature. But the 
whole practice of the theatre—and not only of our own theatre, but, more illu- 
minatingly, of the Japanese theatre—has gone to prove that representation is the 
more effective the further removed it is from imitation. Most of us can remember, 
if not the late Sir Herbert Tree’s Shakespearean productions, productions on his 
lines with realistic imitation scenery, and have been able to contrast with those the 
productions of Mr. William Poel or of Mr. Robert Atkins, where such realistic 
imitation has been either completely dispensed with or reduced to small proportions. 
The result has proved that Shakespeare without any scenery at all, between plain 
black curtains, is far more effective than Shakespeare with the best realistic scenery. 


But, it will be said, that is because Shakespeare did not write for realistic scenery, | 


scenery was unknown in his day—hence the glowing descriptions of place and hour 
which stud his verse. This is sound enough, and I doubt if to-day there is any 
producer or stage manager mad enough, after seeing Mr. Dean’s demonstration of 
the Schwabe-Hasait lighting system, to substitute for : 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica : look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims— 


a beam of electric light, a host of glittering stars and the small whining sound as of 
an orb turning on its axis—all of which phenomena the Schwabe-Hasait system 
produced for us at Mr. Dean’s demonstration. But if we admit that the Schwabe- 
Hasait system would ruin the effect of any Shakespeare play were any producer so 
addle-headed as to use it, we have only admitted that fools can misuse the best 
tools. We have by no means proved that there is no use for the system at all. On 
the other hand, there is no room for realistic lighting effects, however brilliant, if 
they are going to draw attention to themselves. Mr. Dean showed us an extremely 
realistic dawn and thunderstorm with growing daylight, moving clouds, falling rain 
—we could have had twittering birds if necessary. This has been done in music, it 
has been done in poetry, but critics have agreed that it has been most delightful 
where there has been least imitation. Storms in music are incredibly boring when 
they are realistic. In poetry, which is,on the whole,a more symbolic,a more abstract 
and, therefore, I think, a more highly developed art than music, any serious attempt 
at realism would degenerate into a kind of onomato poem, a sort of syllable music ; 
but a strict logical description would also be as tedious as a musical representation. 
What possible virtue could there be, then, in a realistic electric representation of a 
storm upon the stage ? Absolutely none ! 

If any dramatist has written an open-air scene in the course of which there is a 
change from night to morning or from calm to a thunderstorm he will find that 
the representation of this by the Schwabe-Hasait system will—perhaps even after 
the public is quite familiarised with it—completely distract attention from his play. 
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To apply this system to any ordinary play where the author had not contemplated 
it would, in most cases, be disastrous and from an zsthetic standpoint meaningless 
and superfluous. But it remains to be considered whether it might not be possible 
for a dramatist to make deliberate use of it. Here we touch on the only possible 
artistic future for this or any other system of electric lighting. As an ingenious toy, 
as a device for contriving amazing spectacular effects it has no doubt a certain future, 
but as an addition, a valuable enrichment of this particular artistic medium, this 
theatre, its future is extremely problematical. 

For we have to remember that to enlarge the means tends almost invariably to 
impoverish the product. It is when the means are small that the artistic value is 
generally highest. Or perhaps instead of “‘ small ” I should say “‘ pure.” The mixing 
of different mediums is rarely a success—for example, the painting of sculpture, 
the addition of words to music or of music to words. Curiously enough it does not 
enrich the effect, it diminishes it. Yet many great artists have dreamed of a larger 
synthesis. It was the dream of Wagner—there is Tristan and The Ring of the 
Nibelungs ; there is St. Mark’s Venice with its Byzantine mosaics ! Do these achieve 
the success of a Bach Fugue or of a Gothic cathedral in which one material has 
become pure form? They certainly do not, although they have a virtue of their 
own. Yet I am not going to say dogmatically that it is impossible for a dramatist to 
come along and make use of the Schwabe-Hasait or some other system, fusing the 
product into a successful whole in which the parts shall be so completely merged 
that they have no longer any individual existence. This may be possible, I do not 
deny it. What, however, I do deny with absolute conviction and certainty is the 
absurd notion that the Schwabe-Hasait system of representing realistically natural 
atmospheric effects has in and by itself applied ad hoc to any play the slightest 
artistic value. 


W. J. TURNER 
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THE SARGENT PORTRAITS 


HE crowds which flocked to the National Gallery to see the Wertheimer 
bequest of Sargent’s portraits of the Wertheimer family rivalled in 
numbers those which went to see Gainsborough’s Blue Boy before its 
journey to America. There was no large sum of money involved in the 
Wertheimer portraits, as there was in the case of the Blue Boy ; but there was a 
newspaper boom which equally impressed people with the fact that the portraits 
were artistic marvels. And the result shows, not so much the power of the press, 
as the strong interest of the public in the marvellous. Although there is an element 
of sensationalism in it, it is not merely that, and on the whole it is a good tendency. 

It is noticeable, however, that there is a type of modern art about which people 
seem readier to grow enthusiastic than about other types : it is the art which exhales 
a sense of wealth and of facility. In Victorian times a compact, smooth-faced pretti- 
ness always gained an immediate response. Nowadays we think this feeble, but we 
go under just as easily to a loose braggadocio, And the technique which produces 
this effect is a combination of that of Hals, Van Dyck, Manet and Whistler. It 
resolves itself in the worst examples (which include the majority of the exhibits of 
our portrait societies), into drawing with long, shiny slashes of paint so that every- 
thing is a trifle more elongated, slim, elegant and tapering than it really is or should 
be. On the other hand, if one is conscious of this illicit subterranean appeal and 
possibly has also a slight prejudice against anything savouring of flashiness, so far 
from being attracted, one is repelled. ‘ : ; 

The crucial question is whether Sargent’s somewhat facile technique is, on the 
whole, or in the case of any particular picture by him, individually and intrinsically 
expressive. Mr. Roger Fry has bravely replied with an unhesitating and unqualified 
negative. I think that his judgment is a little too harsh. There are, in all, nine 
portraits by Sargent on view at the National Gallery. Three, namely, Edward, 
Ena and Betty and Hilda, Almina and Conway, can be dismissed straightway. They 
are hurried and journalistic. Also two of the others, Alfred and Almina, the daughter 
with the banjo, will not bear long inspection, the sentiment of both being insincere 
and watery. Of the remaining four the two favourites seem to be the portraits of 
the father and the mother. But the portrait of the old man does not at bottom go 
beyond a fine photograph. The description is in generalised and stereotyped prose. 
The likeness is seized with extraordinary skill and with a cold matter of factness, 
and there is the usual darkened, old master background. But not a trace of depth of 
feeling or reflection. The portrait will not stand comparison with a Velasquez. The 
painting of Mrs. Asher Wertheimer is more sympathetic and portrays without 
affectation a kindly and straightforward character, although the accessories in the 
background are very uninteresting. The most striking of all the pictures is Hylda, 
the daughter in the sweeping pink dress. The colour of the dress is exquisite, and 
here the silken flow and glitter becomes a solid, crystallised value. The sentiment 
is thin, the outlook is very mundane, unimaginative and unreflective, but the picture 
holds its own and establishes its claim to a certain absoluteness. It may be thought 
strange to admire the group of children with the dogs, the red sofa and the puff. 
This composition seems very “chocolate boxy” at first. But it survives this 
impression and remains a prosaic and uneven but not unsympathetic study of 
children, 
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PUBEIGA TIONS 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. By Jutrus Merer Gragre. ‘Translated by JOHN 
Hotroyp Rerce. The Medici Society. 2 Vols. 635. 


AD it not been for the wealth of material contained in the letters of Vincent 
i. Van Gogh to his brother Theo, a biography of this kind, cast in the form of a 
subjective psychological study, would not have been possible, or if it had been 
attempted the result would have been purely imaginative. On the other hand, in 
view of our knowledge derived mainly from the letters, it is doubtful whether a 
biography in this form is not a mistake, whether it is not better to follow the 
historical method and concentrate on arriving at an accurate judgment, sacrificing 
possibly a certain artistic unity and clarity to weight of reasoned understanding 
and analysis of motives. The consequent loss of simplicity and precision would 
be counterbalanced by the sense of the immense depths and intricacies of the 
subject. The “‘ novel” form is dogmatic and subjective. It allows no discussion of 
different hypotheses, no uncertainties and tentative suggestions. The novelist is 
master of his own creation, but the historian must employ his imagination only to 
illuminate the actual event, and it is impossible to treat Herr Meier Graefe’s book, 
in spite of its vividness and poignancy, as an independent self-contained work of 
art. All the time our fascinated gaze is being riveted on the actual Vincent Van Gogh, 
the actual Theo, the actual Gauguin, and we are wondering whether that is really 
the right interpretation and whether a little more light could not be thrown on 
such and such incident. A large part of this brilliant book would remain as it is, 
particularly what is really the best part of it, the critical appreciation and explanation 
of Van Gogh’s painting, but its form would be more discursive and some of the 
conversations would be omitted. To give one instance. Before he turned to art Van 
Gogh spent two years asa missionary in the mining district of La Borinage in Belgium, 
and he lived like a saint, nursing the people through an epidemic of typhus, giving 
away all he had, even his bed. But he was too eccentric and too much on the side 
of the people to please his elders, for he sympathised with the miners in a strike. 
Van Gogh was dismissed, and shortly afterwards he discovered his true vocation 
in art. That is practically all that Meier Graefe tells us about this incident, except 
that Van Gogh formulated at this time his practical philosophy in a fine letter to 
Theo, which is wisely quoted extensively. But one gathers that Van Gogh actually 
passed through a period of religious doubt and that his faith was shaken. ‘This is 
of considerable importance : for this change in outlook throws a light not only on 
Van Gogh the man, but also on Van Gogh the artist. The main problem of 
Van Gogh’s art is whether he was able to transmute into art that passionate fervour 
and sincerity which sent him among the miners of La Borinage and weights every 
word of that letter to Theo. ‘‘ To love much is the best means of approaching God. 
. . . You must love with a high and intense determination, with your will and your 
intellect, and seek always to deepen, expand and improve your knowledge. If a man 
loves Rembrandt profoundly, then in his heart of hearts he knows God.” 

The culminating tragedy of Van Gogh’s life and the difficulties against which he 
constantly struggled are apt to make us neglect the other, happier side, which is 
strikingly beautiful. While Herr Meier Graefe impresses upon us the tragic aspect 
and the pity of it all, he does so, and this is his achievement, by making us realise 
the charm and simple bigness of Van Gogh’s character and the transcendent value 
of his experiences. The translation is excellent and preserves wonderfully the quick 
pulse and intense atmosphere of the original. There are 102 illustrations. 
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THE DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By Lawrence 
Binyon. The Studio Magazine. 42s. net. 


N the Farington Diary there are two significant entries about Blake. “ West, 

Cosway and Humphrey spoke warmly in favour of the designs of Blake the en- 
graver, as works of extraordinary genius and imagination. Smirke differed in opinion 
from what he had seen, so do I. . . . Hoppner ridiculed the absurdity of his designs 
and said ‘ nothing would be more easy than to produce such. They were like the 
conceits of a drunken fellow or madman.’”’ One recognises these voices. Smirke, 
Farington and Hoppner represented their times in condemning Blake. For there 
have already been three phases in the criticism of Blake. The first was negative ; 
during his lifetime Blake was derided or ignored except by a few. Then gradually 
he was discovered and there followed a period of unqualified enthusiasm. We have 
now reached the third stage of appreciation tempered by criticism, of which Mr. 
Binyon’s introductory essay to this volume is an excellent example. It is recognised 
that Blake had marked weaknesses. But I suspect that precisely those qualities are 
now admired which his contemporaries condemned, and what they might have 
admired is criticised. For we criticise the clumsiness of Blake’s imitation of Michel 
Angelo’s colossal prophets and the rhetorical expression of many of his faces. Indeed, 
sometimes too hard a line is drawn between the Gothic and the Renaissance influence 
in Blake and it is assumed that the latter is entirely out of place. This seems 
to me too easy a solution, but if it is not accepted there remains the question what 
exactly was the real benefit which Blake derived from the study of poor reproductions 
of Michel Angelo’s work. Mr. Binyon finds a fusion of the spiritual phantasy of Gothic 
art and the broad humanism of the Renaissance in Blake’s engraving The Glad Day, 
a picture of a radiant youth. Here, he suggests, spirit is expressed through the body, 
while elsewhere there runs through Blake’s pictorial work the same unreconciled 
dualism between body and spirit as in his written thought, and only the spiritual side 
finds artistic expression. But it found expression through the movement and gestures 
of human figures. Thus the simple dualism between body and spirit does not really 
explain the discrepancy in Blake’s art. Further I think that a distinction should be 
drawn between Blake’s stereotyped imitations of Michel Angelo and his general 
incapacity to give individual human character to his people. The first was merely 
a plagiarism due to strong sympathy with Michel Angelo’s idealisation of human 
power, and it should be observed that Blake also tended to stereotype and exaggerate 
his elongated ethereal Gothic figures. The second was partly a limitation, partly a 
defect. It was a limitation in so far as Blake was just not interested in character, 
but went straight for the universal emotion as Michel Angelo did, though with more 
sustained concentration, a defect in so far as he tried unnecessarily to give character 
to his people. For instance his magnificent design for Shakespeare’s Pity is marred 
by the emphasis on the emptily pretty feminine faces. 

Awareness of these defects should not distract our attention from the superb 
beauty of many of Blake’s designs. I agree completely with Mr. Binyon in his state- 
ment that Blake is one of the greatest imaginative artists of England and that the 
illustrations to the Book of Fob are the greatest original work in line engraving that 
modern Europe has produced since the sixteenth century. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 


TWENTY YEARS OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. First 
Exhibition of the Architecture Club 


URING the last month a very notable collection of photographs of 
modern buildings by British architects has been on view at Grosvenor 
House. There is little doubt that the reader has made up his mind about 
the merits of the various works shown there. He will have recognised 
that the quantity of good architecture is greater than it was during the years preceding 
the time chosen, but he may feel disappointment that the improvement was not 
more marked. Had a room been devoted to showing buildings erected in the twenty 
years before those allotted to this exhibition, it is probable that any disappointment 
he may have felt would have vanished. And when he considers further the number 
of the exhibits he will realise what important results have been achieved by the hard 
work of the architects in the last twenty years. There is a definite tendency to 
recognise that the main mass of a building, its plan and system of roofing should 
make the principal interest. There is much less play with pretty features than 
formerly, much less tendency to mingle a variety of materials. These are important 
developments, and undoubtedly they lead toward the growth of a richer tradition 
and one more expressive of the means at the disposal of the modern builder. Many 
examples still show a conscious and deliberate use of forms and arrangements 
developed by other generations. But in almost every case the simplification already 
referred to—the emphasis laid on the main idea of the building—has given it a 
firmness of character and a strength of meaning which had been lacking for many 
years. Where architectural clichés are used they are not paraded with pride, and 
are sometimes given fresh meaning by their setting. Again one must remember that 
although it would have been possible to fill one room with really first-class work 
by the preceding generation, yet it would have been impossible to collect such a 
mass of architecture as good as that shown at Grosvenor House. 
Perhaps the buildings which were least well represented were new churches. 
I think the reason for this is the persistence of the idea that “‘ church architecture ” 
must be in a style distinct from secular. Among exceptions to this rule the reader 
may remember the view of the interior of St. Paul’s Church at Stoneycroft, Liverpool, 
by G. Gilbert Scott. Again, Mr. Arthur S. Dixon exhibited the well thought out 
and freshly designed interior of St. Basil’s Church, Birmingham. No doubt, too, 
Professor Reilly’s Mission Church at Dalston attracted the appreciation it deserved. 
In this building the rood screen and rood were particularly worthy of notice. Messrs. 
J. Gibbons and Sons showed photographs of their work, and of these I particularly 
noticed the East End of St. Chad’s Church, Headingley. This is an addition to a 
building which I imagine to have been erected in the seventies or eighties of the 
last century, a rather dull and very correct apsed church in the Early English manner. 
The new East End is successful, not only are it and the adjoining sidechapel good 
in themselves, but Messrs. Gibbons succeeded when they made this addition in 
giving a finer sense of scale and greater interest to the older portion of the church. 
I have visited this building often and appreciated their work more strongly each time. 
Few visitors to the Exhibition are likely to forget the Dining Room Fireplace, 
designed by Messrs. Milne and Phipps, in the house in St. James’ Square, indeed, 
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the domestic interiors by this firm of architects show a very keen instinct for the 
decorative possibilities of the permanent furniture of rooms. 

The Inn at Little Yeldham, in Essex, by Mr. Basil Oliver is becoming well known — 
and is a good example of this architect’s work. ‘ 

The Incorporated Law Society Building in Chancery Lane was distinctly the 
best work shown by Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson. Theirs is always fresh 
and vigorous manner, though in some of the examples shown their buildings were 
not as broadly conceived as one is accustomed to expect ; they suffered from surfaces 
too much broken up into cleverly arranged planes. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr. Herbert Baker and Sir John Burnet were rightly given 
large areas of wall surface. 

I hope no visitor to the Exhibition failed to study the work of Messrs. Smith and 
Brewer. Already in an earlier issue of THE LONDON MERcurY an appreciation of 
Messrs. Heal and Son’s shop in Tottenham Court Road has appeared. Of their other 
works, perhaps Rushey Mead House at Coleshill was the most interesting shown, 
and of that house the loggia deserves the highest praise, the form of its columns, 
_ cornice and balustrade being particularly good. The photograph shown by Mr. 
James Miller of the Savoy Theatre, Glasgow, was new to me and must represent 
a building which strikes a clean and fresh note among the street fronts of that city. 
Dull as it is, the Woods and Forest building in Whitehall, which was shown by 
Mr. John Murray, is a nearly successful attempt to build finely while continuing the 
scale and main lines of a very poor building—its neighbour, the War Office. Excellent 
as such an attempt is, it is too seldom made. For it a greater strength of will is 
required than most men possess, if they are to resist the desire to do individual work 
without respect for the whole sense and feeling of a street. 

Among the Housing Schemes illustrated in the Exhibition those by Messrs. 
Hennell and James, Messrs. Fred. Rowntree and Sons, and by the architects of the 
London County Council are perhaps the best. The great blocks of dwellings by the 
latter authority show an increasing excellence, and I would strongly recommend 
those who did not notice them to take the first opportunity of visiting the Tabard 
Street and Brady Street areas. 

Reviewing the Exhibition as a whole, I feel that even at the sacrifice of many of 
the interesting photographs, laymen would have realised the value of the work 
there shown better had the walls been less crowded. Again, no doubt, exhibitors 
have since realised with greater force than ever the necessity for greatly enlarged 
photographs. The confused appearance of the walls would have been much less 
eae it pote to pence a size of the frames. The Architecture Club is to 

e congratulated on the result of its first exhibition. I 
already had, the thanks of the public at large. sees Med cent 
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GREEK ART AND ARCHITECTURE. By Percy Garp 
BLomFiELD. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. Nenend Sn oa 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE M 
A. FREEMAN SMITH. Fisher Unwin. ss. IDDLE AGES. By 


Ree ESSOR SELWYN IMAGE recently referred to a paragraph which appeared 
in Greek Art and Architecture, saying that he differed profoundly from an opinion 
expressed by Professor Percy Gardner on the opening page of his book. “ fal 

Englishmen appreciation of art never has been and never can be as keen as Ve 
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appreciation of poetry and philosophy.” This is, indeed, a provocative sentence, 
expressive of an opinion which will not pass unchallenged. Professor Image was 
delivering one of a series of lectures given at Burlington House and arranged by the 
Arts and Crafts Society in connection with their Exhibition. It was very natural, 
therefore, that he should express his opinion as strongly as he did, for the Exhibi- 
tion displayed a quantity of really first-rate work, representing many of the arts. 
Surrounded by such fine examples his words acquired additional significance. But 
it would be unfair to judge the book by one sentence alone, for, after making this 
somewhat dogmatic assertion, the book fulfils the purpose for which it was designed 
—namely, to present to those who have not had much opportunity for such study, 
the ideas which Greek art and architecture express. 

Professor Gardner arranges his part of the book under eight headings. Referring 
in his Preface to Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, he writes: “ I propose to 
try to produce a faint echo of one ” of his writings “‘ by speaking successively of the 
lamps of Greek art.”’ These he finds to be humanism, simplicity, balance and measure, 
naturalism, idealism, patience, joy, and fellowship. The second part by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield is excellent reading ; he writes, as always, with vigour and clarity. His chapter 
on the architecture of Greece is admirably suited to interest the student in the 
subject with which it deals. Between the art of Greece and the Church Architecture 
ef the Middle Ages in England is a wide gulf; but as periods in which the finest 
works of European art were accomplished they are constantly in the mind when the 
origins of our art are being considered. In both civilisations the fine development 
grew from traditions arising from many and widely different sources. In both cases 
the development took place in the period when the nations affected were comparatively 
isolated and enjoyed a sufficiency of prosperity to give leisure for other occupations 
than securing the necessities of life. Its growth was steady ; it was not checked or 
diverted by exciting discoveries of the styles and manners of other days and other 
lands. Therein lies the secret of the wonderful works that were then done, and therein 
also lies its lesson to us. Mr. Freeman Smith’s book is a brief work designed to rouse 
interest in the churches of medieval England. Those who have not yet had 
opportunity of learning how to recognise the century to which a building belongs 
will find it most useful as an “ elementary handbook.” 


A. RK. POWYS 
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POETRY 


POEMS. By Atice MeyneLt. Complete Edition. Burns & Oates. 6s. 
THE LAST POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL. Burns & Oates. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Four Authors: J. R. Ackerley, A. Y. Campbell, E. L. Davison, F. H. 
Kendon. Bowes, Cambridge. 6s! 


NOEL : AN Epic In SEVEN Cantos. By GILBERT CANNAN. Secker. 215, 
HIGH TIDE. Compiled by Mrs. Watpo Ricwarps. Duckworth. 6s. 


T is unnecessary here to do more than chronicle the appearance of the two books 
Ly Miss Meynell, for a long critical estimate of her work was published in these 
pages in January last. The collected volume (which has a scratchy cover less pleasant 
than her covers were wont to be), includes the beautiful old collected volume, together 
with the poems from A Father of Women and those now separately published as “ ‘The 
Last Poems.” She was old when she died but there was no diminution in the strength 
of her thought and feeling or in the economy and force of her expression. A good 
many of the latest poems were published here ; others are completely new ; all are 
as good as she ever wrote. Alice Meynell did not take fame too seriously, but her 
fame is assured. 

Four Cambridge poets have combined—an enterprise less usual now than it used 
to be—to publish a joint volume of poems. Of these Mr. Campbell has a previous 
volume, twelve years old, to his credit, a volume slight but substantial. He is a ~ 
man who never writes unless he has something to write about. He is on the 
academic, the restrained, side ; but he is never cold and his work shows a steady 
advance. “28th April, 1917” is one of the loveliest of modern laments. The 
poet, oppressed by recent deaths adjures the nightingale not to sing : 


O, for one year yet, shun thy wonted grove ; 
Or visit us as thou did’st once, but sing not ; 
Or sing, O nightingale, but not of love. 


There is great power in the “‘ Ode to a pocket edition of Virgil ” taken on a South 
Polar expedition, and some of the songs and sonnets are perfect. In a rather bitter 
postscript Mr. Campbell writes : 


Men are the gross and heartless crew. 

I brought them garlands fresh with dew ; 

They chewed them, spat, and roared for wine— 
Ah, could I learn the speech of swine. 


Certainly poems as quiet as Mr. Campbell’s are not likely to attract the immediate 
attention given to more sensational works ; he makes no assault at all. But he is a 
thoroughly genuine poet and a very accomplished artist ; time will be on his side. 
His three collaborators are all his juniors: they were all, in fact, undergraduates 
last year. Mr. Ackerley’s Ghosts, Mr. Kendon’s beautiful Farewell to Cambridge, 
and several of Mr. Davison’s verses have been published in these pages. There is 
no space to take them all here separately. It is sufficient to say that one would be 
surprised were any other three young men of their generation to get together a 
collection as good, or as promising as this. 
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Mr. Cannan collects in one volume a Don Juanesque epic which came out in parts. 
Some of the satire, as for instance that of Liberal Imperialism, has been demoded 
by the passage of time ; some of the reminiscences, as for instance, those of Mr. 
Bottomley, have acquired a new interest since they were first published. The manner 
of the book may be illustrated by any stanza ; for example : 


Marconi ! Thou wert long ago forestalled, 
How long I cannot say, but long ago, 

Perhaps when man in primal forests crawled 
Perhaps—but honestly I do not know. 

When first I thought of this I was appalled, 
And so will you be as my verses show 

How woman through the ages has been tireless, 
In sedulous improvement of her Wireless. 


There you have it: the whole immense book. The shape, the manner, is sedulously 
modelled on Byron’s : but Byron’s padding and digressions were consistently amusing 
and pointed and Mr. Cannan’s are not. The thing moves sluggishly and we still have 
to wait (if we want it) for our contemporary satire in verse. 

Mrs. Richards’s sub-title is “‘ Songs of Joy and Vision,” and she prefaces her book 
with an extract from Mr. Arlington Robinson, beginning : 


To get at the eternal strength of things 

And fearlessly to make strong songs about it, 
Is, to my mind, the mission of that man 

The world would call a poet. 


in other words the collection is a collection with a special aim and purpose ; it is 
meant “‘ to formulate and maintain a creed of useful living.” The restriction is great : 
most good poems, however indirectly bracing, are too melancholy for Mrs. Richards’s 
purpose. Within her limitations she has done admirably. The English selection 
argues a close acquaintance with even the most recent work; the American will 
introduce to English readers several poets who are nothing like as well known here 
as they ought to be. The book has already had a great vogue in America and deserves 
it more than most compilations of the kind. 


pi Cedy 
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EECeTS is 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. By Compton Macxenziz. Secker. 4s. 6d. 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR. By Micnaezt Sopterr. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
EBONY AND IVORY. By LieweLtyn Powys. American Library Service. $2. 


R. MACKENZIE has never yet written anything which was entirely uncharac- 
4d psec or entirely a failure. As a rule his defects show character. The cloying 
sweetness of Gay and Pauline grew at the end, partly owing to the largeness of the 
dose in which it was administered, a little detestable ; but its very detestableness had 
individuality. The mechanical invention of dry events which filled so much of the two 
books on Sylvia Scarlett was uninteresting enough ; but even the dullest paragraph 
in that predominatingly dull work was recognisably by its author. In his new book 
there are passages no other living novelist could have written and characters no other 
living novelist would have invented. Farmer Taylor is, I fancy, Mr. Mackenzie’s first 
experiment in rusticity ; but he is well done : 

“Tis no use at all to look for help from a maid, once she be tied up,” the old man 
chuckled. “‘ I suppose I might soberly consider myself a fool to give her to you. But 
give her I have. You see, Mr. Edward, you was all her fancy, and ever since my boy 
died, her fancy has always been mine. He was a good lad. I miss him sorely now, 
especially come seed-time. And couldn’t he broadcast a field of oats |! Oh, dear, oh dear, 
none like him ! Foxtail oats was his favourites, and wouldn’t they come up thick from 
his BoPinE ! But, darn’ee, do you think the young chaps can sow like that now ? They 
cannot !” 

** T am going to try hard,’”’ Edward vowed. 

** A’ look now, that’s the way to talk, I’m bothered if it isn’t,” the old man exclaimed, 
pretending to be much impressed, while his blue eyes twinkled like the sea on a fine 
morning. 


This is simple but effective in rendering the flavour of a minor character. So, too, is 
the portrait of Mr. Fawcus, the publishers’ caretaker, who undertakes the bringing up 
of Mary Flower. But the end of the book leaves one speculating, not with any acute- 
ness of surprise, but with a mild wonder, why Mr. Mackenzie should have written 
this simple and unambitious story of a Victorian girl. Mary Flower was the daughter 
of Edward, younger son of Sir Richard Flower, and of Elizabeth, granddaughter of 
Farmer Taylor. Edward was disinherited on account of his marriage, and he and 
Elizabeth and old Taylor perish in a shipwreck, leaving the infant Mary to be brought 
up by Mr. and Mrs. Fawcus. But when Mary is ten years old Lady Flower, now a 
widow and childless and alone, claims her. She is properly educated, At the age of 
twenty she has a brief love-passage with an eligible man, which she lacks the courage 
to bring to its right conclusion. She makes instead a proper marriage. At thirty she is 
disillusioned and her lover returns. Would she have yielded to him ? She never knows. 
At the crucial moment her eldest child sickens and the temptation is forgotten. Time 
goes on. Her eldest son is killed in South Africa, her second son marries a barmaid 
and cuts himself off from home. Her husband dies. Her daughter becomes a Sister 
of Mercy. There is nothing left but Pierrette, most lovable of all Siamese cats, and 
Mary Alison occupies herself with the impossible task of finding a worthy mate for 
Pierrette. Then Pierrette dies. And then, Geoffrey and the ex-barmaid both being 
dead, Mary at sixty is able to take to herself their ten-year-old daughter. Simple 
effortless, not disagreeable to read—but why did Mr. Mackenzie write it ? It is hardly 
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the typical frame of a woman’s life ; and the title is the author’s solitary attempt to 
make it seem so. It glides on gently over the surface of the events it describes—indeed 
Mr. Mackenzie’s evenness of tone is a triumph, though a very small one—but these 
are neither originally conceived nor strikingly displayed. As a tour de force of Vic- 
torianism it is interesting enough, but this cannot be thought to be worth the labour 
which the writing of nearly three hundred pages involves. 

There is indeed a threatened wave of Victorianism in modern fiction—an interesting 
observation for the reviewer who takes up his pen to chronicle for the last time the 
development of this form of literature. Mr. Michael Sadleir is understood to be a 
champion of this movement, and, if so, he is leading it in the right direction. With the 
best Victorians, he believes that it is worth while to tell a story, and he is not without 
the power of doing so. At first the tale moves rather slowly, but when the pace 
quickens it becomes admirable until we reach ‘‘ They saw, hidden behind a screen, 
things that they hardly dared avow they saw,” and draw a gasp of satisfaction. The 
machinery is excellently invented and so are the characters—the sinister old Rowena 
Plethern in her tower, with the foul mind, the collection of playing-cards and the 
Rops etchings; her son Charles, with his curious, concealed land-hunger ; the 
wicked, painted Lord Rockarvon ; the lovely and spirited Viola Marvell. Mr. Sadleir 
has deliberately attempted a baroque manner (he calls it “‘ flamboyant ”’), and has 
made an unexpected success of it. His book has the vividness and the excitement of a 
“ shocker ” ; but it is something more than that. 

Mr. Powys is also something of a throwback, though in him it is probably more 
unconscious than intentional, for many of his remarkable stories bear the sign of 
one unmistakable master—Edgar Allan Poe. The subjects are hardly Poesque : half 
of these pieces are placed in East Africa, half deal with everyday encounters in 
England. But there is something in the athletic deliberateness of the style, with its 
sudden quickenings and retardments, some queer twist of the imagination that 
suggests the comparison. At times, as in Treachery in the Heavens, it becomes very 
obvious : 

If there had been no Moon, then had the history of the human race been far different. 
It is she and she alone—this white floating flamingo of the sky—that has troubled our 
spirits and filled our minds with over-wise perversity. What triumphant gaiety, what 
exultation would we not have experienced if the path of the heavens above our heads 
had been traversed by the sun alone ! 

It is the Moon who is the origin of all our troubles, it is this eternal dead planet 
that every month deludes our imaginations with the prospect of things futile, false, and 
unobtainable. How could it be otherwise, seeing that she is dead, seeing that it is our 
fate to live our lives, during each month, under the shadow of a leprous and detestable 
corpse, mystical-minded and religious, who herself is searching through infinite space 


for her lost soul. 


This extract might suggest that Mr. Powys is, even if unconsciously, no more than 
imitative. But he applies what he seems to have learned from Poe to unexpected 
material. His themes are mostly tragic, even horrible. But he has an impartial, aloof 
irony which enables him to survey them without exaggeration or hysteria. Somehow 
one does not shudder at his wretched ill-treated blacks or at his deaf-and-dumb 
servant-girl, or at the unimaginable crime of the Wryneck : he communicates a clean, 
austere and beautiful pity, without himself saying a word of pity or blame. This 
book is presumably not easily to be obtained by the English reader ; but I shall be 


surprised if it does not excite some interest in England. 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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BELLES-LETTRES | 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Avcustine BrrreLt. Dent. 
Three volumes. 315. 6d. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. (Second Series.) by W. R. Ince. Longmans. 6s. 
THE INTERPRETERS. By A. E. Macmillan. 6s. 

WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT. By Jupce Parry. Unwin. 21s. 
NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH. By Owen Wiser. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
AS YOU SEE IT. By V. (Mrs. J. L. Garvin). Methuen. 6s. 

PIED PIPER’S STREET. By V. H. FRiepLaENDER. Arrowsmith. 5s. 

DR. JOHNSON IN CAMBRIDGE. By S. C. Roserts. Putnam. 2s. 6d. 


HIS collected edition of Mr. Birrell’s work, which was rather scattered, was 
"T teaty needed, and so should be all the more warmly welcomed. Mr. Birrell is 
what he has called Leslie Stephen, “‘ a bracing writer ” : his essays are a tonic for the 
sickly time. It is hard to believe that his first book, Obiter Dicta, which was published 
anonymously, was attributed by Jowett (or someone at Balliol) to a maiden lady living 
at Clifton. Even the sufficiently bracing air of Clifton would hardly account for that 
downright masculinity of thought and style which was always to be found in 
Mr. Birrell’s work. He is in a direct line with Stephen and Bagehot, both of whom 
he praises heartily and admirably, but he is not so much a critic as an essayist. He 
does not analyse, give his reasons, interest himself in the craft of letters, but treats 
books and authors as some other essayists treat fiddles or roses or walking-tours. He 
has a touch of the old Whig spirit, and has no more patience with high falutin’ notions 
and language than had Sidney Smith, and no more sympathy with mysticism than 
had Macaulay. He is a great hater of cant, particularly the cant and solemn fatuities 
that have their day in literary criticism. He is clearly a man who has read his books 
and talked about them in season and out of season, but he will yet make no terms 
with some prevailing views of the nature and value of literature. ‘‘ Reading,” he 
writes somewhere, “‘is not a duty and has consequently no business to be made 
disagreeable. Nobody is under any obligation to read any other man’s book.” 
Beneath their paradoxes and whimsical affectations his essays, like so much of our 
best literature, have a strongly moral basis ; their author has a shrewd eye for a man ; 
and perhaps his best work is to be found in his papers on such figures as Johnson, 
Burke, Swift, Bolingbroke, Gibbon, though there are one or two of the miscellaneous 
essays, particularly the one on ‘‘ Truth-Hunting,” that must be given first place. His 
manner, at once bland and audacious, is individual and delightful. His style, built 
up on the short sentence, and very simple in its structure, never becomes mere snip- 
snap, but has a crisp rhythm and a salt tang of its own. In every respect he is a good 
antidote to many of the typical writers of our time, and every owner of these three 
volumes, which include some papers not previously collected, has an evening or two 
of glorious talk always at his command. 

Dean Inge’s second volume of Outspoken Essays contains several papers that have 
already been published and widely noticed, and, on the whole, it is not so good a> 
book as the first volume. Among the reprinted papers is that notorious one, given as 
the Rede Lecture last year, on the Victorian Age—a characteristic blend of acid wit, 
shrewd thought and sheer prejudice. Perhaps the most valuable essay in the present 
volume is the opening one, Confessio Fidet, which is a careful exposition of the writer’s 
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Neo-Platonic-cum-Christian philosophy. Fully one-half of the book consists of the 
papers on The State, Visible and Invisible, that formed the Hibbert Lectures of 1920. 
Moved by events in Ireland, A. E. has turned his attention to a similar theme. He 
gathers a number of rebels into one room, there to await their trial, and makes them 
take part in a symposium. They “ suppose of the universe that it is a spiritual being 
and they inquire what relation the politics of Time may have to the politics of 
Eternity.” This is a subject that brings into play A. E.’s wide sympathies and sensitive 
imagination, but the result is a little disappointing. For once we feel that his fine 
prose is out of place, that his opulent imagery obscures rather than interprets his 
thought, and before we have reached the end we are feeling rather baffled and are 
longing for something plainer. It is a great pity that these two preachers, Dean Inge 
and A. E., cannot borrow something of each other’s personality in order to round off 
their books. 

The judge thought of Abraham Lincoln’s career as a lawyer (in which paper Judge 
Parry very truly observes that ‘‘ it is distasteful to the average man to find that his 
hero is a lawyer,” but—alas !—does not enlarge upon the theme) ; of such entertaining 
matter as the Law of the Lost Golf Ball, the Psychology of Perjury, Whistler v. 
Ruskin, Witchcraft and Wizardry, and Jumbo in Chancery. Fortunately the author, 
unlike many of his colleagues, does not write essays as if he, too, were a Jumbo in 
Chancery, but fills them with good anecdotes and amusing instances and with what 
at least one layman imagines to be an extraordinary amount of out-of-the-way legal 
knowledge. Mr. Owen Wister describes his recent visits to the war area in France, 
what he saw and what he felt, in admirable prose. He would have made the ideal 
liaison officer between French and American forces. One cannot help liking him as an 
earnest and, on the whole, sober champion of the French cause, and one cannot help 
applauding his keen satirical strokes against some of his more foolish countrymen (he 
is an American, of course) abroad ; but neither can one help deploring so good a 
writer’s efforts to foster a bitter anti-German feeling. 

For my own part, I do not see it as Mrs. Garvin sees it, but that fact does not 
hinder me from thinking that she has produced an uncommonly interesting little 
book. It is something of a medley, including as it does verses and prose compositions 
of various kinds. The best and most characteristic things in it are not essays but 
sketches, coming closer to the short story than the essay, and, for the most part, they 
are sketches, sudden, intimate glimpses, of people. We go home with Gillian Rush, 
follow Molly Durgan through the mazes of an intrigue, spend some time at the 
house of Mrs. Morris of Chelsea, or call upon Aunt Barrymore in her garden. Every- 
where Mrs. Garvin takes care to show us those bones from which we can build up the 
animal. Acute and sensitive observation is probably the chief feminine characteristic 
in literature, and here it is displayed to our admiration. 

Miss Friedlaender, in her pretty little book, writes essays on very familiar themes : 
Middle Age, Bed, Readers, Small-Talk, Afternoon, Christian Names ; and the reader 
usually knows what she is going to say at any given moment. Happily, however, she 
says it more prettily than one expects, so that one can travel with her to the end, 
culling her unpretentious hedge flowers all the way. 

Mr. Roberts has written an amusing pastiche of Boswell taking Dr. Johnson to 
modern Cambridge, and showing him the Union, the Library, the Senate House, 
Fenner’s, and the May Week revels. The outsider will enjoy the Boswellian imitation, 
while the Cambridge man will also appreciate some of Mr. Roberts’ domestic jokes 
that make their appearance here and there. It is an agreeable little “ frolick.” 


J. Be PRIESTLEY 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST: AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY. By WALTER 
Geer. Brentano. 305. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE. By F. A. 
Simpson. ‘Longmans. 2!s. 

LETTERS AND PAPERS OF JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Edited 
by Horatio F. Brown. Murray. 12s. 

MY LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By Eart RussELu. Cassell. 25s. 


R. GEER’s book is a good one, but it is neither intimate nor a biography. 

There is too much history in it, and its scale is too narrow to allow of such detail 
as intimacy demands. It is true that when Napoleon leaves Spain in 1809, Mr. Geer 
leaves it too. That of itself does not make his book a biography. It is really a short 
history of the Consulate and First Empire, and so far as I can judge, within its 
limits, correct and complete. But when I read in his “‘ Foreword ” that since “ facts 
are clearer, motives are better known, much new evidence is available,” he has 
endeavoured ‘‘ to depict Napoleon as he was, and ‘ nothing extenuate,’” I feel 
bound to refer to his treatment of the murder in cold blood of the Duc d’Enghien, 
perhaps the worst thing that Napoleon ever did, and that which was the longest 
remembered against him. Mr. Geer gives it a short paragraph which begins, “ ‘The 
First Consul now determined to make an example of the House of Bourbon which 
would not soon be forgotten.” To his “‘ now” no date is affixed, nor does he say, 
as he should, that not only was d’Enghien innocent of conspiracy, but that Napoleon 
knew it. ‘‘ But,” he concludes, ‘‘ the object of Bonaparte was achieved : there were 
no more Royalist plots against his life.’”’ Bonaparte’s object was not to prevent plots, 
which such a monstrous crime was much more likely to have provoked, but to 
reassure those who had thought him aiming at a Bourbon restoration. It was to cut 
France finally adrift from the royal house. Two months after the murder he was 
decreed Emperor by the Senate. And that, too, had been his object. 

Mr. Simpson’s is full-dress history, an exceedingly able book upon the great 
scale. If it has a fault it is that the scale is too large for the actors, who were all 
second-rate men. The “‘ Man of December ” himself is as cloudy as ever he was. 
Mr. Simpson has not yet explained him. Was he more than an adventurer ? Did 
he believe in himself and his ‘‘ mission ” ? The Second Empire, with its bare twenty 
years of life—twice that of the First though it were—has always read like a fairy-tale, 
and I confess that I read it so in Mr. Simpson’s volume. The man himself is the key 
to the riddle. Yet Landor thought, in 1849, that he was “ the only man living who 
would adorn a throne ” ; and he was taken seriously by Palmerston. He was chosen 
President of the Republic in 1848 by a majority of three millions and a-half ; and 
Mr. Simpson avers that he was always popular in the Departments, though Paris 
could not forgive him the Coup d’Etat. That popularity cannot be accounted for by 
his name. Paris will seethe over for a name, but not the Departments. And his 
marriage—how did he “ get away ” with that ? It was pretty notorious that he had 
been rejected by the royal families of Europe ; yet any little Serenity or Trans- 
parency of Germany had been better policy than the beautiful woman of sketchy 
pedigree whom he chose. Very like a fairy-tale indeed. I do not find that Mr. Simpson 
has accounted for these fantasies, for with all his fullness of treatment he cannot 
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produce anything to show that Louis Napoleon was the man of genius to whom all 
things were possible. One thing he shows beyond question, and that is his courage. 
Napoleon III took risks as suddenly and completely as his Uncle that supreme risk 
_at Grenoble on the second of the Hundred Days. In a narrow pass thereabouts “‘ he 
found a battalion of infantry drawn up in order of battle, commanded by Delessart.”” 
Then, says, Mr. Geer, 


Napoleon, who had ridden up with his Lancers, now dismounted. He ordered his. 
soldiers to carry their muskets reversed under their left arms, and at their head advanced 
towards the battalion. He wore his well-known hat with the little cockade, and the 
traditional grey redingote. ‘“‘ There he is ! Fire !” cried Captain Randon. The soldiers 
were livid, their knees shook and their hands trembled. When he was within a few 
paces Napoleon opened his overcoat and said, “‘ If there is amongst you a soldier who 
would slay his Emperor, here I am.” A great shout arose of ‘“ Vive l’Empereur ! ” 
The soldiers tore off their white cockades, broke ranks, and rushed to surround their 
beloved commander. Randon set spurs to his horse and rode away, while Delessart 
burst into tears and surrendered his sword to the Emperor, who comforted him. 


The gambler’s courage, perhaps; but was he not the great gambler? Louis 
Napoleon could do things of the sort without moving a muscle, and Mr. Simpson 
gives many examples. He considered, at any rate, he said, that he had a destiny to 
fulfil. ‘I fear nothing from the attempts of assassins. There are existences which 
are instruments of the decrees of Providence. So long as I have not accomplished 
my mission I incur no danger.” What was his mission—not according to him, but 
according to fact ? Was it to procure Sedan, and the late Four Years’ War, not ended 
yet ? Or was it to ensure to France a government, the first since 1792, which has 
lasted fifty years ? It has not been Mr. Simpson’s business to answer these questions, 
and he may not find it so in his next volume. The present instalment of his work 
covers the beginnings only—the Coup d’Etat, the opening of adventure in Italy, 
and the Crimean adventure. The next is to deal with the Liberation of Italy, “a 
task,” he thinks, ‘‘ which no other hand than his would have attempted, and no 
lesser help than his could have achieved.”’ It may be so: we shall see. There must 
be a fourth volume to take the last adventure of all—then, “‘ Farewell King.” 

It is bewildering and to be regretted that the explication of so interesting a man 
as Symonds should be done piecemeal. His Biography was published in 1895, and 
so far as one knew was final. Thirty years later come Letters and fragments of Diary, 
purposely selected, as Mr. Horatio Brown tells us, “‘ to present a portrait.” I can 
only say that the portrait now presented does not differ from that which we were 
given in 1895. Both are strongly accented revelations of what I am able to believe, 
on Mr. Brown’s own showing, only one side of a gifted and loveable nature. If it 
is true—and I think that it is—that “in Symonds ill-health was conjoined with an 
astonishing fund of vitality, physical no less than mental, which manifested itself, 
outwardly, in an amazing joie de vivre,” why, we may well ask, is not that mani- 
festation apparent in this selection ? Bad health and strong desires, not obviously 
thwarted, will not account altogether for what is so painful to read. His friend 
Stevenson was as sickly and as zestful as Symonds himself, but he did not fret 
himself to death over his writing. If we had the whole of the four thousand odd letters 
in Mr. Brown’s possession, would the total effect go to show that Symonds did in 
fact fret to the extent which the selection shows him to have done ? I doubt it. He 
made mistakes in his estimate of his own powers, and towards the end of his life he 
recognised that he had. He had trusted too much to his faculty of emotional 
expression and neglected that of logical exposition in which he was much the 
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stronger. His best books are those in which he was expounding. He was widely 
read, rich in sympathy, and endlessly appreciative. All that appears in his History 
of the Renaissance, a very large book, which only required more time to have been 
a great book. But there his copiousness and facility betrayed him. He confesses in 
one of his letters to Henry Sidgewick : 
My chief difficulty in writing proceeds from a nervous irritability of the brain. I 
scratch and scrimmage through my work with a constant pressure on the forehead and 
a fear that, if the pen be laid aside, sleeplessness and a cerebral erethism will prevent 
my taking it up again. In this way I acquire a habit of hurry which my “ fatal fluency ” 
encourages. 


He had been used, he says, to dash off his Saturday Review articles at a sitting, 
“under the three hours.’ You may write a thousand books like that—yet never a 
book. 

He did not rate Stevenson highly. ‘‘ The more I see of him the less I find of solid 
mental stuff. He wants years of study in tough subjects.” Stevenson did not rate 
Symonds very highly, either. “‘ He hardly disguises his opinion that I cannot write 
poetry at all, and am a duffer at prose.” None the less he envied Stevenson, as well 
he might. ‘“‘ To be reasonably and justly self-satisfied about one’s style, to take life 
smoothly, and have a cheerful conscience ! Oh, what bliss !”’ The pity of it is that 
he had ample with which to be well satisfied. His books were serious attempts to 
convey information by appreciation and criticism. He was a scholar and a teacher, 
and pursued each career with passion. He was a man who could be greatly loved, 
though he thought that he was not. But there it was : he tormented himself ; and I 
doubt whether anything but the impossible could have consoled him. | 

Lord Russell, having reached the comfortable age of fifty-eight, and proportions, 
as he says, congruous with it, now publishes his Memoirs without malice, and so far 
as I can judge, with candour. As is nearly always the way, the further back his 
memory carries the more interesting what it has to report. His origins, for instance. 
He derives from two well-nigh incompatible stocks. But that his father had been 
clearly a “sport” of the Russell root, his marriage with one of the adventurous 
Stanleys of Alderley must have been, what it evidently was not, a dreadful failure. 
On the contrary, it was ideally happy while it lasted, but ended tragically while 
Lord Russell was still a child. He was taken into tutelage by Pembroke Lodge and 
the Russells instead of by his memorable grandmother, Lady Stanley, and only 
saved from an unbearable servitude by school. He is as good on Winchester ason 
Pembroke Lodge : after that he is driven to apologetics which unfortunately take up 
the greater part of his book. He will have his readers’ sympathies, for he was very 
badly treated by his first wife ; but I think he might have spared us more of the 
Law Courts than he has. I like his yachting experiences, which had much of the 
Stanley dash and enterprise about them. Towards the end he abandons chronology, 
biography and fact for a discourse upon things in general. But by the time he is 
seventy-eight he may have more to say about his personal affairs. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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FURNITURE AND ANTIQUITIES 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WOODWORK. By Hersert 
CescInsky and Ernest R. Grippte. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 2 Vols. 
1475. 

HAND-WOVEN CARPETS: ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN. By A. F. 
Kenprick and C. E. C. Tartersatt. Vol. I (Text). Vol. II (Plates). Benn 
Brothers. 105s. 


ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF ‘THE LATER 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 1760-1820. By M. Jourparn. _ Batsford. 
635. 

MAGICAL JEWELS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE, 
PARTICULARLY IN ENGLAND. By Joan Evans, B.Litt. Clarendon 
Press. 16s. 


ASTBURY, WHIELDON, AND RALPH WOOD FIGURES, AND TOBY 
JUGS. By Captain R. K. Price. John Lane. 105s. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC COLLECTOR: A PRACTICAL GUIDE. By H. W. 
LeEwer, F.S.A., and Maciver PercivaL. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE CABRIOLE PERIOD. By H. Avray 
TIPPING. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 


NUMBER of books have been produced lately, dealing with subjects of 
elegance, in a highly elegant manner; and it is appropriate that books for 
collectors of beautiful things should themselves be beautiful and “‘ collectible.’’ By 
far the finest book of the kind that has been published for many years is that in two 
morocco volumes by Mr. Cescinsky. The binding, the paper, the type and, above 
all, the innumerable illustrations from photographs are unexceptionable. If a fault 
can be found with the production, as such, it lies in the great weight of these two 
volumes. This, of course, is unavoidable, as apart from the massive binding, 800 
pages of clay-faced paper (such as must be used for good reproductions in half-tone) 
are necessarily very heavy. The present publication which deals with English wood- 
work from the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth century is to be followed 
by an exhaustive account of the eighteenth century, thus covering the whole subject. 
So far as material splendour is concerned, other books recently published come 
very close to Mr. Cescinsky’s, notably Messrs. Kendrick and Tattersall’s work on 
Carpets, Miss Jourdain’s, and Captain Price’s. Magical Fewels is, for its subject, a 
thought severe—even donnish—as are its contents. This book is a little suggestive 
of a sumptuous Grammar, though the very few illustrations are exquisitely repro- 
duced. 

Amongst other things, Mr. Cescinsky deals with the early wood-worker—his 
life, as well as the methods and the tools he employed. There are photographs of old 
planes, pincers, braces, etc., used during the sixteenth century, and—most 
instructive—photographs of modern workmen using old methods—the pit-saw, the 
adze, the riving-iron. There are, too, diagrams explaining the various ways of cutting 
oak ; and the author shows that by straight cutting you not only lose the beauty of 
the grain, but that the wood so cut is less durable than when sawn at various angles 
from the circumference of the log to the middle. Of the finer work—cabinet-making 
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as distinguished from joinery—marquetery-cutting and “ pricking ” are illustrated, 
and the process described. Men took care of their tools in old days and they were 
handed down as precious possessions from father to son, as may be seen in wills 
quoted here. In cases, not perhaps so isolated as may be imagined, the same thing 
happens to-day ; and I have seen a set of chisels and gouges used by a fine carver, 
inherited from his father, the steels of which have been worn to mere stumps. Some 
of the handles have been made by the present owner, exquisitely decorated and 
inlaid. Devotion of this kind is, of course, rare and may be compared to the spirit 
of the fifteenth century in England, which was the Golden Age of woodwork. 
To-day a tool that does its job is good enough. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries even surgical instruments were lavishly engraved ; and, earlier, it is not 
to be thought that self-respecting torturers would go to work with unadorned 
thumb-screws. 

The writing of these volumes is entirely the work of Mr. Cescinsky, who in his 
preface pays a generous tribute to the help afforded him by Mr. Gribble’s great 
knowledge and experience of woodwork and his wonderful collection of photo- 
graphs which it has taken twelve years to form. He does, however, go outside 
the scope of his subject and the limits of his peculiar erudition when he tells us that 
religious establishments prior to the Dissolution were “‘ with few and notable excep- 
tions, dens of gluttony and vice.” 

Again, odd bits of information which easily might have been but have not been, 
so far, generally known are distributed throughout the book ; as, for instance, the 
fact that, from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century much church panelling was 
made of deal, and not invariably oak as is commonly thought. The author’s con- 
siderable body of research into the architecture and arrangement of ‘Tudor houses 
is by no means so far beside the point as might be supposed at a first glance. For 
in this way we learn the origin and evolution of all domestic woodwork, whether 
timbering in roofs, screens in great halls, or panelling and furniture. He has even 
reproduced a photograph of an old timbered house in course of demolition in order 
precisely to display the construction of its roof, and he explains that the broken- 
backed and sagging appearance in some old roofs (so greatly admired by lovers of 
the picturesque) is due to their being built without a ridge-purlin, or backbone. 

The illustrations are hundreds in number, while each volume has a frontispiece 
in colour. There are many examples of timbered roofs, both of churches and of 
halls, rood-screens, pulpits, domestic panelling and chimney-pieces, as well as 
furniture in extravagant profusion. In a work of such august proportions it is inevit- 
able that some of our old friends from South Kensington should be illustrated for 
the nth time. I can only say that here they are better illustrated than has been usual. 

Of the atrocious rubbish, the hideous blasphemies in clay described with enthu- 
siasm by Captain Price, I cannot write with temperance. It is enough to quote the 
author who says : “‘ Having begun (collecting) I went full speed and for eight years 
never refused an Astbury figure, no matter what the price was. I can imagine,” he 
tells us on the next page ‘‘. . . the small boy taking the old Toby from the mantel- 
piece and putting it up as the wicket to be bowled at. . . .” Personally I wish 
the bowling had been better, but it is only fair to add that large numbers of 
people love these things and that, for them, Captain Price has a great deal of valuable 
rigid ial and about seventy plates, seventeen of which are excellently reproduced 
in colour. 

Hand-Woven Carpets is another work consisting of two big volumes, the second 
of which is entirely devoted to plates, though the first is by no means unillustrated. 
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The text is divided into two main sections—historical and technical. The earliest 
carpets introduced into this country were not, the authors point out, Persian, as is 
usually thought. The difficulties of transport from that mountain-guarded and then 
temote country were too great ; whilst the accessibility of the nearer Asian ports 
lends weight to the supposition that the first carpets brought to Western Europe in 
numbers were Anatolian. The Keeper of the Department of Textiles at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum naturally dwells at some length upon the Ardabil carpet, one 
of the most famous in the world and the great pride of South Kensington. It was 
an in 1540. By an English traveller it was seen in the mosque to which it belonged 
in 1843. 

The work of Persia, India, Turkey, the Caucasus and of Eastern Asia are examined 
in turn before the reader’s attention is drawn to European carpets. An English 
example, from a private collection, dated 1614, is illustrated in colour and is evidently 
a work of quite extraordinary beauty. It was Cardinal Wolsey, we are told, who first 
brought pile carpets into use in England. 

Coming to the technique of carpet-weaving, we find a number of excellently 
clear diagrams which show the different types of knot used in various districts. 
Indeed, the whole subject is explored in such a way that the student, with the 
collection at South Kensington before him as practical illustration, can detect the 
finest shades of difference both in quality and type. To take a small point, the pile 
in most Oriental carpets is shorn flat, but the Chinese cut down the pile so as to 
make a distinct furrow along the contours of the pattern, thus throwing the design 
into perceptible relief. For collectors the chapter entitled ‘‘ Practical Considerations ” 
will be of great value. Here are sections on the various methods of forgery, the treat- 
ment of old carpets, and their current prices. 

Miss Jourdain’s book, also profusely and finely illustrated from photographs, is 
more largely devoted to household decoration than to furniture, though chairs and 
tables are not neglected. It is difficult to realise that but a century divided 
the delightful austerities of the last days of oak from the elaborations of the period 
under review. “ The standards of taste,” writes Professor A. E. Richardson in a 
Foreword, “fluctuated between a coarse imitation of French Empire and an 
Anglicized version of Athenian Greek, reduced, let it be understood, to the terms 
of the strait-waistcoat.” 

It was the last period of English decorative art. Adam, Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
are amongst the names it has given to us, with houses in the Adelphi, in Bloomsbury, 
and in various parts of the countryside. It was a period of lavish ornamentation, 
sometimes of fussy ornamentation, often over-ornamentation ; but it had elements 
of dignified splendour and to these Miss Jourdain has done full justice. 

There is usually a certain lack of co-ordination between connoisseurship and 
letters ; and it is, therefore, delightful to read a book about the choice furniture of 
the Cabriole Period written by anyone with so strong a feeling for style as Mr. Avray 
Tipping. He is a connoisseur not only in walnut, but in words, and—to quote a 
negative instance—so deeply does he detest the word “ mirror” that, in order to 
avoid it, he once goes to the cacophonic length of describing a cabinet with “ looking- 


glassed ” doors. 
It is a pity to cut off a nose, however snubbed, to spite so goodly a face. 


BOHUN LYNCH 
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THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. By APSLEY ee. | 
Constable. Two volumes. 63s. | 


THE HEART OF ARABIA. By H.St.J.B.Puitsy. Constable. Two volumes. | 
635. . 
SIWA. By C. DatrympLe BeLcrave. Lane. 15s. 
TALES OF LONELY TRAILS. By Zane Gray. Hodder & Stoughton. 155. 
ON THE GORILLA TRAIL. By Mary Hastincs BrapLey. Appleton. 21s. 
THE BONADVENTURE. By Epmunp BLuNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
THE 'TOPOGRAPHY OF STANE STREET. By Carr. W. A. Grant. John | 
Long. 5s. | 
TRAVELS OF A CONSULAR OFFICER IN EASTERN TIBET. By Enric 
TEICHMAN. Cambridge. 25s. 


LTHOUGH the literature of Captain Scott’s last expedition to the South Pole 
is already not inconsiderable, Mr. Cherry-Garrard’s The Worst Fourney in the 
World is the first complete account of it—or rather it will be when he has found a 
publisher for the appendix volume which he is preparing, giving an account of the 
two geological journeys and other information concerning the expedition which could 
not be included in this history of the main party. In the meantime he has added 
greatly to the information which the general reader has been able to derive from the — 
diaries of Scott himself and one or two others, and from Mr. Ponting’s interesting 
and beautifully illustrated book which naturally dealt mainly with the taking of the 
photographs and cinematograph records. Mr. Cherry-Garrard has been permitted 
to draw at will upon the hitherto unpublished diaries ; in addition, he himself accom- 
panied Scott on the march to the Pole as far as the Beardmore Glacier, and was also 
a member of the remarkable and successful expedition in search of the eggs of the 
Emperor Penguin, which was undertaken in the middle of an Antarctic winter, and 
must surely have been, as he says, the weirdest birds’-nesting party on record. The 
book, therefore, is of first-class importance to explorers, and is written with an 
engaging frankness and a lively style which should recommend it also to the general 
reader. 

There I must leave the technical side of the matter. Most readers will probably 
come to the conclusion that Scott failed—so far as he failed—because he tried to use 
motors and ponies and man-power, and that Amundsen reached the Pole first because 
he used dogs ; but they will also agree with Mr. Cherry-Garrard that, after all, the 
future of Polar exploration lies in the air. They will find this book a well of new 
ideas. For instance, there is a remarkable character sketch of Captain Scott, who 
appears here as a shy, nervous, irritable man—“ he cried more easily than any man 
I ever met ”—but who could yet, on great occasions, display gifts as a leader which 
perhaps no modern explorer has ever equalled. 

Again, the Antarctic has hitherto been supposed to be a region of unbroken 
whiteness. Even Mr. Ponting, the official illustrator of the expedition, called his book 
The Great White South. Personally, I had always been suspicious of that easy view ; 
the same kind of thing is said about the desert, which is described as monotonously 
yellow or white, whereas I know that it is sometimes mauve, sometimes pink or blue 
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or grey, and every dip and undulation on its surface is a cupful of coloured light. 
Now comes Mr. Cherry-Garrard with the positive statement that “ the snow seldom 
looks white,” being on the contrary “ shaded with many colours, but chiefly with 
_ cobalt-blue or rose-madder, and all the gradations of lilac and mauve which the 
mixture of these colours will produce.”’ On this point, too, Mr. Cherry-Garrard is 
borne out by the sketches of the late Dr. Wilson (who died with Scott), many of 
which are reproduced in this book. They are all bright with colour. Mr. Garrard 
adds that ‘‘ a white day is so rare that I have recollections of going out from the hut 
or the tent and being impressed by the fact that the snow really looked white.” 
Everyone who knows the desert will have had the same kind of experience. 

The man to tell us about the colours of the Arabian desert would be Mr. H. St. 
J. B. Philby, if he had the mind. But that is not the kind of thing that interests 
Mr. Philby. He is, first and foremost, a politician, a diplomatist, and, in his own 
particular field, second to none in our generation. His knowledge of the Bedouin 
tribes of the Arabian desert must exceed even that of Colonel Lawrence, and he has 
displayed an almost equal facility in dealing with them. The Heart of Arabia is a 
plain straightforward account of his experiences in the course of his two journeys 
from the Persian Gulf to the court of that powerful potentate Ibn Saoud, the Wahabi 
chieftain, and one journey thence across Arabia to the Hedjaz, in a vain attempt to 
persuade King Hussein of Mecca and Ibn Saoud to come to terms. Mr. Philby 
appears to have little interest in travel for its own sake (he had not even read Doughty 
when he started on his first expedition), and he has not Mr. Cherry-Garrard’s easy 
style : indeed, he writes with obvious effort. But he has a very real sympathy with 
the Arabs, a natural understanding of their point of view, and his exploits, which he 
records as coolly as though they consisted of a journey from London to Edinburgh, 
are so remarkable, often covering ground where no European foot has been set before, 
that it is impossible for his narrative to lack interest. 

Mr. Philby has a profound belief in Ibn Saoud’s friendship for the British. “ See, 
thou dog,” he said to a chief who had refused to accompany Mr. Philby on an 
expedition—“ see these clothes I wear—nay, the very food I eat—all these I have 
from the English ; how darest thou then abuse them ?”’ That shows, at any rate, a 
very honest recognition of the plain facts of Ibn Saoud’s financial position. It is 
curious to reflect that Mr. Philby is now the political adviser of the Emir Abdullah 
of Trans-Jordania, a member of the family of King Hussein, between whom and 
Ibn Saoud he had vainly tried to produce an agreement. I do not know whether he 
has yet had occasion to change his views, but in this book he appears frankly on the 
side of the Wahabi chief. 

There is one more book about the desert in my list—Mr. Dalrymple Belgrave’s 
account of the Oasis of Siwa, in the Western Desert of Egypt. It is the best account 
of this interesting oasis that has yet appeared, and should be read in conjunction 
with Mrs. Rosita Forbes’ description of her adventurous journey two years ago to the 
still more distant and much less known Oasis of Kufra, where the Senussi fanatics have 
their lair. Mr. Belgrave, I notice, does not seem to think that there should be any 
particular danger about a visit to Kufra, but then Mrs. Forbes has annoyed him by 
referring to the desert round Siwa as “‘ tame.”” No doubt the thing could be arranged 
easily enough through official channels: it was his official position that enabled 
Mr. Belgrave to make such a thorough examination of Siwa. But on their merits, 
apart from accessibility, there can be no comparison between the two oases. Siwa 
is infinitely the more interesting of the two. Its capital, the town of Siwa, is built 
tier upon tier up the sides of a solitary rock rising dramatically from the flat surface 
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of the Libyan Desert, and presents, from a distance, the appearance of a mighty 
fortress. Again, Kufra has no history ; but Siwa was the celebrated Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon, visited from Ancient Egyptian times by innumerable pilgrims, of whom 
Alexander the Great was one. Now its glory has departed and the desert has advanced - 
over the sown almost to its very gates. Here is another opportunity for the diggers !_ 
Only a few feet of desert sand to remove and underneath temples, sphinxes, an | 
pyramids, perhaps whole cities like the city of St. Mena which the Germans uncovered} 
to the East of Siwa some years before the War. Mr. Belgrave seems to have got on 
really intimate terms with the inhabitants of Siwa ; his book is well written, and he 
has illustrated it with photographs and some remarkable water-colour sketches. 
_ Travellers, as I have frequently observed here, are usually men of action, inclined _ 
to be abrupt and clumsy in the use of words. It is therefore an advantage when 
novelists can be induced to travel and to write about it afterwards. English novelists — 
are apparently too busy—or too poor—but in America the custom is growing. Here — 
are the travel books of two successful novelists, Mr. Zane Gray and Mrs. Bradley. 
I confess to a complete ignorance of their novels, but apparently Mr. Gray’s are of 
the sentimental, romantic kind. His principal excursion was directed to the capture — 
of live “‘ lions ” (the American kind) for zoological collections, and he has secured — 
some remarkable photographs showing hunters in the act of lassoing these dangerous - 
beasts. He is also a great hand at describing such encounters, but he wastes far too” 
much time over reflections on the cruelty of taking life and descriptions of sunsets in 
the Grand Canyon. Mrs. Bradley makes a better job of it. In a travel book it is — 
important to interest your readers from the start, and this should not be difficult, © 
since the first embarkation is always one of the most thrilling moments in any — 
journey. Mrs. Bradley understands this. She captures your sympathy from the © 
beginning and leads you on without difficulty through two hundred and sixty pages — 
describing her journey (with her husband, her five-year-old daughter, and other 
male and female companions) from New York to Capetown, from Capetown to the — 
_“‘ gorilla country,” by Lake Kivu in the Belgian Congo, and thence through British © 
East Africa home. It appears that the gorilla has been libelled. A vegetarian of — 
truculent appearance and with an alarming roar (some of our own vegetarians are — 
like that), he is not really dangerous unless attacked—or so this party found. 5 

Another distinguished writer turned traveller is Mr. Edmund Blunden, whose — 
The Bonadventure is the pleasant story of an uneventful voyage which he recently 
made to South America in search of health. The voyage was distinguished by a lack 
of incident which Mr. Blunden does not attempt to disguise. 

In The Topography of Stane Street, Captain Grant argues at somewhat unnecessary — 
length that Mr. Belloc, in his well-known work on the street, was wrong about the ~ 
alignments. Mr. Belloc has already admitted as much in a published review of — 
Captain Grant’s book. Captain Grant suggests new alignments, for which he makes — 
Gut a very good case. 
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